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Soon after the events narrated in the last portion of these reminis- 
cences, the 103rd were in daily expectation of the arrival of 
the regiment from Cawnpoor, and many were the preparations for 
departure. The officers’ tents were pitched in a grove of palms 
some distance from the cantonment, and the old travellers in India 
were sorry to hear that, they should not have elephants to carry the 
soldiers’ tents, as they knew, from experience, that these animals 
were most serviceable. However, economy prompted the gorern- 
ment to make use of the camels which had been laden with the 
tents of the Cawnpoor regiment, and who, in a sandy soil, such as 
one finds on the route up the country, are found toanswer. In the 
~ lower parts of Bengal where one travels on a soil of clay, occa- 
sionally turned into mud, they are unfit for work. And then there 
was the native bazaar of grain sellers, and sutlers of all descrip- 
tions, and the dealing with native merchants, settling bargains 
with horse dealers and camel drivers, hiring such servants as were 
necessary for the march, and regulating the organisation of the camp 
followers, which made the occupation of the interpreter continual 
until near the end of October, when the long-expected regiment 
arrived. After their arrival there was little time to look forward 
toin Dinapoor. Charles had been, of course, frequently at Colonel 
Moxon’s house, and had also had conversations fora short time with 
Sophia Hope, but never of a lengthened kind, or one in which 
reference was made to their last one, until the night preceding his 
departure from the station, or two days after the coming in of the 
New regiment. There had been a large mess party, which he left 
early, and proceeded to Colonel Moxon’s house. He found her 
Seated in the same place as they both sat in on the evening that he 
had the interesting conversation with her. Soon after his 
Coming, Colonel and Mrs. Moxon left them together; and he 
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pleaded long and strongly that she would give him some definite 
assurance before the time of their departure. But she still hesi. 
tated for a long time, though, in truth, she was not inimical to his 
suit. And he expatiated long to her about the urgent necessity 
of the matter as it bore upon himself; and though certainly 
nothing could ever shake his sense of affection for her, yet, 
he said he felt that it would be beyond endurance painful, if he 
did not receive some sort of promise from her that he could build 
upon. 

At last she consented to agree that their union, though 
deferred for a year, should, at the expiration of that time, take 
place. Sophia had had a long conference with Mrs. Moxon, and 
they both considered that this would be the best arrangement 
that they could come to. 

‘* But,”’ said he, “it will be a long, dreary year for me. How. 
ever, I suppose I must consent,’’ and he gave her a locket which 
he begged her to put by, and keep in pledge of their agreement ; 
and after a world of entreaty, and even tears, he persuaded her to 
give him a lock of her hair, and at last they parted. 

And the next day was the starting one for the regiment, and at 
four in the morning they commenced that sort of shifting encamp. 
ment which was so truly the soldier’s way of life in bye-gone days— 
the early striking of the tents, the sound in the still morning of 
the shrill bugles for falling in, the march for at least two hours in 
the dark unless it was moonlight, the arrival and the unlading of 
the camels, the hard.earned breakfast after twelve or fourteen 
miles’ march, and the rest during the sunny hours of the day, 
always, if possible, a mile away from any native village, and if at 
all practicable, by the banks of the Ganges. It was a curious 
sight to see the ranges in streets of soldiers’ snow-white tents. 
the heterogeneous mass of sutlers’ and grain-sellers’ bazaar tents; 
the shelters, called palls, of the cattle, the horse tents, and the palls 
for camel drivers, and at a distance the more august-looking and 
isolated tents of the officers; to see all these arise in a few minutes, 
where before there had been a sort of wild plain of sandy soil, 
dotted here and there with mango-tree groves and native plantations, 
but always on a dead level, or on a lone spot by the miglity silent 
river. Nothing so much strikes one as the complete change from 
the absolute solitude of such scenes to their being thus encamped 
upon and peopled all at once by thousands; for the camp 
followers of a European regiment congregate in incredible numbers. 
And the next day after they have left there is nothing but the 
black marks of the cooking-fires to indicate where their presence 
had been. They continued daily their change of encampment, and 
their march, halting only on Sundays. During the day, the officers 
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generally went out shooting; and where there was a concourse of 
rich feringhees as usual, as a matter of course, the native horse- 
dealers and merchants came in numbers to offer their wares. I do 
not here give in detail the places or the names of the native 
localities near which they pitched their camp. About a month 
after their departure from Dinapoor they marched into the canton- 
ments of Cawnpoor, and the soldiers took up their quarters in the 
line of barn-like huts lengthy: and lofty, not far from the river, and 
the officers went into possession of different bungalows, breaking 
themselves into parties of two's or three’s, and were soon housed in 
those habitations which lay in different directions, all at some 
distance from the soldiers. 
In an article which was published in Bentley's Miscellany, 
October, 1864, there is a complete description of Cawnpoor such as 
it was before the mutiny, the largest of up.country military 
stations in India. It was situated in a vast sandy plain which 
lav beside the Ganges; this plain was intersected by two roads, 
The first and nearest the river, the one which leads to the entrances 
of the different bungalows, all on one floor and mostly thatched, 
some containing ten large, lofty rooms, and some only three or four, 
most of them surrounded by small gardens, planted with the fruit 
trees generally found in Upper India; but some of them having 
simply the plot of ground in India called the “ compound,” all, how- 
ever, supplied with the outhouses for cooking and for stabling. In 
these, the accommodation for officers was ample, and in each 
- generally two or three of the officers resided. And at a distance of 
about a mile on the north side of the station, in much grander 
domiciles, the civilians, who are the aristocracy of the land, lived in 
lordly state. Their houses were very spacious, their retinue of 
native servants very large, and the style of living of each of them 
like that of an independent prince. The second road divided the 
grand plain, which was appropriated for military manceuvres, and 
beside it were also the European shops, the public buildings, such 
as the church, the assembly-rooms, and the theatre. It terminated 
in a course lined with trees, which was watered in the evening, and 
whereon the drivers and riders were sure to congregate every even- 
ing; at the extreme end of this was the race-course, also much 
uented. ‘To the interior of the grand plain, or mydan, as it was 
called, stretched the native town—the grand bazaar so unlike what 
we call such—exhibiting, as it did, an incongruous variety of 
hative produce, the principal ingredients which the markets of India 
could afford. It had its small booths for tobacco, garlic, pawn, 
unclean confectionery, betel nut, chunam, hubble-bubble hookahs, 
Vegetables, goat’s flesh, many sorts of grain, ghee, the tables of the 
money.changers, native ornamented shoes, and the multiform and 
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many-coloured rings and bangles, with Indian bedizened dresses, 
The heat which everywhere pervaded the atmosphere was _ here in 
this black town rendered more unendurable by the immense crowds 
of half-naked natives, the dust, the noise, the smell, and the disorder. 
At the time that I refer to, this station was garrisoned by three 
native infantry regiments, two native cavalry, one regiment of 
Queen’s cavalry, and one of infantry, a battery of artillery, and some 
troops of horse artillery, which were in the pay of the East India 
Company, and, though Europeans, were, so to speak, wedded to the 
country. The huts which were tenanted by the sepoys or native 
troops, were contiguous to the great bazaar; and if it be true that 
every Englishman’s house is his own castle it was certainly more so 
the case with regard to each individual native soldier, as both the 
customs of the country and the strict orders of the government 
forbid any officer entering one of their domiciles. Whereas an 
attention to the meals, dormitories, and interior economy of the 
houses of European soldiers is always duly enjoined, and rigidly 
observed, the home of the native is never on any account entered 
by Europeans;: whether in an official or in a private capacity. 
But with regard to the dwelling-places of the European soldiers, they 
inhabited large, barn-like sheds, each of which contained either a 
troop or company, and they were disposed in consecutive order at 
due distance, from north to south of the cantonment. To say that 
they were uncomfortable, and most monotonous and dull to those 
who had left a temperate climate and all the serene enjoyments of 
a home life, would not half describe the sense in which they were 
viewed by most of the soldiers there, particularly by those who had 
been the latest arrivals from England. 

The situation in which Charles Kane found himself—surrounded, 
as he was, by associations with whom he had not the least conge- 
niality of sentiment, and in a place like Cawnpoor, which might 
be styled the very focus of dissipation—was very trying. One 
comfort to him was the presence of General Oldfield there, and this 
he truly appreciated, calling on him of course, soon after his 
arrival. The good old man was delighted to find that his protege 
had got on so well, and he frequently invited him to his house. 
But about two months after his arrival, the General was transferred 
to another command. Greatly to Charles’s sorrow, he was 
succeeded by another general who was totally his opposite, both in 
character and in habits. I have stated before how much the 
regiment is influenced in tone by its commanding officer ; so also 
the general camp, or as it is phrased, when stationary, the canton- 
ment, is, of course, sensibly affected by the character of its general; 
and here, in Cawnpoor, the civilian element was so small and the 
number of regiments so many, that one felt it to be more a huge 
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ison than an association of English residents. But chieftainess 
amongst the civilian ladies, was the quondam, Miss Rally, who was 
now Mrs. Loder; and notwithstanding the great temptation to 
indulge in her old habits of flirtation, she was really a very good 
wife. Her voyage up from Allahabad had occupied nearly a 
fortnight. The two civilian friends had brought every possible 
means jnto requisition in order to make her comfortable, and had 
provided a budgerow for her ; their budgerows had sailed at the 
same time with hers; so she was under sutvéy all through the 

ress up, and every evening they anchored at the same places, 
and she dined with them; and, as may be supposed, her welcome was 
a Highland welcome, and her ‘treatment was that of a princess. 
When she arrived at Cawnpoor, the cavalry colonel and his wife 
drove down to the ghaut, and took her to their bungalow, and very 
soon learned the state of the case; and though Mrs. Moffat was 
disappointed in having her for any length of time as a companion, 
yet the joyous anticipation of her being so well settled in life made 
ample amends for her loss; and as neither she nor her husband could 
possibly offer any objection, and as Mr. Loder was very urgent, her 
nuptials with him were very soon arranged. And after a year she 
experienced much more interesting and engrossing occupations 
than the dressing for a ball or dancing at one; and now two years 
and three months after her arrival at Cawnpoor she was the mother 
of two fine children, a boy and a girl. 

When Charles come to see her, she received him with the most 
‘social kindness, and they began speaking of their mutual friends, 
those who had been on board ship with them. 

Charles said Mr. Maldon’s friends were determined that he 
should return to England, owing to his state of health. 

How sad it is, that this country does, not suit the health of a 
great many!’ she said. ‘‘ Miss Manvers, whom you knew, and 
who was married to Captain Douglas about a year ago, has been 
obliged to leave India, as the doctors said that she could not live 
through another hot season there. And Mrs. Loder who had heard 
all the Dinapoor news from some friends of Mr. Loder’s who wrote 
to him from thence, occasionally, began to rally Charles Kane about 
Miss Hope; for though the whole truth relative to their engagement 
had not been divulged, still a great part of it had oozed out. But 
he told her little —indeed, the matter was too near to his heart to 
allow him to talk lightly of it. 

During the cold season which, short-lived as all pleasures are, 
was a period of scarcely more than three months in Cawnpoor, the 
weather was really very enjoyable. With regard to the enjoyments 
of society, vain and frivolous as they were, Charles Kane did not care 
© mix in them; but very soon after the departure of General 
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Oldfield another event took place, which, in fact, was in some degree 
owing to General Kirkmount’s arrival there in his place. 

Colonel Moxon, his wife, and Miss Hope proceeded in their good 
work at Dinapoor, and used every effort to induce the natives, and 
especially the sepoys, to listen to the truths of the Gospel. But 
though no one could help admiring their conduct, and though their 
single-hearted devotion, was, in truth, undeniable, yet the work of 
charity and the Christian feeling which prompted it, had, strange 
to say, met with no encouragement from the general commandin 
there. Most people, especially the young—in viewing their kindness 
and their Christian philanthropy, unable to act as they did, and 
knowing that they were amiss in not profiting by their example— 
foliowed closely the motto of Medea: ‘I can appreciate the good, 
but still am lured away by the bad.”’ And the sorceress whose 
power is so mighty—the siren, Pleasure—was too strong for them. 
But this was scarcely applicable to General Gliddon, who was not 
young. He had lived so long in the habits of a licentious life that 
his eye had become dead to the beauty of virtue in the abstract. 

Further, the teaching of the Company’s jurisdiction had for its 
grand lesson the dogma that you must never interfere with the 
habits or religion of the natives. To say that the conscience of all 
the English in the Company’s service who came to the country had 
been wholly reconciled to this injunction, would be to say too much. 
But with regard to the most experienced amongst them, the convic- 
tion was strong, as to its being the keystone that bound the arch 
of their authority, the secret of their stability in the possession of 
the country; and with regard to the junior branch when they saw 
around them a race whom they were wholly unable to comprehend, 
and were further strictly enjoined never to interfere with them, 
they never troubled their heads about the matter. But when 
General Gliddon saw that Colonel Moxon and his family were 
proceeding in this way he was determined to induce the govern- 
ment to order Colonel Moxon’s regiment away to another quarter. 
He thought, by that means, he should escape having correspon lence, 
and might at least be freed of their presence. He found their mode 
of procedure very distasteful, at the same time he was very mach 
averse to coming into collision with them. £o he used his interest 
with the government to have a regiment sent from Barrackpoor to 
relieve Colonel Moxon’s, which last he decided upon getting sent 
to Cawnpoor. 

‘* Now,” said he, “ that Oldfield has gon? away, they will find 
General Kirkmount a tough master to deal with.’’ It was from 
this feeling that he congratulated himself on taking such a step. 

The regiment, accordingly got the route for departure in the 
month of November—in short, as soon as ever the general was 
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aware of General Oldfield’s departure ; and they journeyed by the 
same line of country as that which the 103rd had gone by. They 
started in the middle of December, and making the same number 
of marches as that European regiment had made, they reached 
Cawnpoor in the middle of January. To the ladies the change of 
air and the active mode of life during such a season in India 
did not involve much disquiet. In fact, it was only an early 
morning’s ride, and all ladies become so habituated to horseback 
in that country that the equestrian exercise is second nature to 
them; and Colonel Moxon was so well accustomed to India that 
the every-day’s care which the continual change of place made 
necessary was not a matter of difficulty with him. One of the ills 
which disturbs one’s rest so much in England-—unless one is blest 
with Fortune's gifts, namely, the res angusta domi—was really in 
that country little felt. ‘he manner in which the Company dis. 
tributed its salaries might be called munificent—indeed, it was such 
that no person in their employment, if at all prudent, could fear 
pecuniary embarrassment. Of course, it soon came to Charles Kane’s 
ears when the object of his unalterable attachment hadarrived. It 
was true that he had been obliged reluctantly to assent to her 
decision that she could not be his for some time; but the unspeak- 
able pleasure of being near to her, and being able to converse 
occasionally. with her, was what he could contemplate. He felt 
almost certain that with such a mind as hers he had no fear of her 
being led away by more tempting offers, though he felt also posi- 
tively sure that in such a place as Cawnpoor many such would be 
made to her. One so attractive, although so secluded in her habits, 
could not fail to have many admirers ; and it was the most pleasure- 
loving community in India. 

The sporting men used to enjoy theinsdives on the Oude side of 
the river, which was during the cold season easily reached, as a 
bridge of boats was thrown across the Ganges, and they could ride 
over in the morning and have either hunting or shooting to their 
heart’s content, where there were no game-laws, or game-keepers, 
but plenty of game. The hunting was generally either of the 
jackal or the wild deer ; the former had not the speed of the fox, 
but was very crafty in eluding pursuit when he got into a close 
country, and took also to the earth like a badger. But the hunting 
and the choicest shooting was during the hottest time; so the sport 
was a dangerous one, and few could stand the exposure to the sun 
which it involved. In fact, the great bugbear to the Anglo-Indian 
is for more than eight months of the year a very fierceone. No other 
country colonised, or even partially inhabited, by Englishmen is at 
all like India, with regard to the heat of the sun. T hen happy are 
the individuals who have resources of their own; and if they are 
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employments in which they can feel conscientiously that they are 
doing good to others or profiting themselves, then, notwithstand. 
ing the terrific heat of the climate, they may feel truly happy. 
But the look or hot wind, which begins to blow about the end of 
February, is like a constant sirocco, and sometimes lasts day and 
night, but always blows from the same quarter during the day 
until about the middle of June. Then, indeed, the house can be 
made habitable, either by means of khus-khus tatties, which are 
large screens placed against the windows, and kept constantly 
wetted, or by the thermantidote, which is a sort of miniature wind- 
mill, shaped like a treadmill, the arms of which, being placed hori- 
zontal to the window frame, are kept constantly moving by machinery 
outside. 

Many were the invitations and much was the interest used in 
order to induce Mrs. Moxon and Sophia to join in the gay parties 
which were going on, or to attend at the theatre ; but they resisted 
them all, and at last the cards of invitation ceased. There was no 
escaping an acquaintance there as in England; for ou the arrival of 
any family at a station the male head of the house is expected to 
visit every person recognised in society, and, of course, his visit is 
returned ; and the old Company’s officers also were linked in a 
fraternity much more close than ever obtained with the officers of 
the Royal regiments amongst one another, unless when they were 
encamped together on active service. 

Amongst the young officers, especially those of the cavalry, there 
were a number of fashionable and smart young men. There were 
not a few of them of most dissipated and reckless habits. But one 
of the Company’s dragoons, cal!ed Graham, was so pre-eminent asa 
gambler and libertine, that none of his companions, and he had 
many imitators, could at all compete with him. He would consider 
it almost an insult to be asked by a man to dine with him if there 
were no billiards, or some game involving high stakes after the 
dinner was over. 

The Company’s cavalry, in addition to being well paid, was a 
force which was looked upon with feclings of envy by all who 
aspired to holding high estimation amongst the natives. These 
have the greatest respect for a mounted cavalier. One of their 
common proverbs is, ‘‘ What is a lady without her ornaments, or a 
gentleman without his steed?’ and for being an officer scarcely 
further qualifications were considered necessary than perfect horse- 
manship, having a turn for military command, and having a know- 
ledge of the native languages. The last is, of course, indispensable, 
when those under one’s command are wholly ignorant of any 
European languages. As for the moral conduct of such a man, 
there was scarcely any check upon it. ‘This young man had been 
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known as a duellist—though not one of the morose order, 
His manner with ladies was the kindest, most respectful, and 
chivalrous: he was handsome, strong, and tall; his figure was of 
the finest symmetry. He had become famous for several’ acts— 
escaping from a wreck by swimming, being the favoured lover of 
some lady who had deserted her husband for him, and had only left 
India when she found that she could not possibly stay there and 
keep her health. His fame was that “heterogeneous mass of glorious 
blame—half virtues and whole vices being combined."’ His last 
grand adventure had been a duel with one of the officers of the 
Queen’s cavalry. One of the traits of Graham’s conversation, 
which was most remarkable when he was speaking amongst his 
mates, was his expressed enmity. to the officers of the Queen’s 
service. This captain of the Queen’s cavalry, named Rose, was a 
gentlemanly, inoffensive man; but he was married to a lady of 
whom there had arisen a saying prevalent in Upper India, ‘*‘ She is 
arose, but she is not without a thorn.’’ She was tall, fair, well 
. made, with golden hair and a handsome and Semiramis-like 
countenance and classical features. During the approach of the 
hot months this lady had, like many other ladies and several 
officers also, proceeded to the more genial climate of Simla, in order 
to escape the sultry heat of the plains. When she got to the hills 
she fixed upon a small bungalow which belonged to Captain 
Graham, and was to be let. Taking possession of it, she wrote to 
her husband; and he entered into an agreement with Captain 
Graham ; and these officers thought it wes all settled. But about 
8 fortnight after this the lady, capricious as her sex usually are, 
—varium et mutabile femina—saw a bungalow which she thought 
was a much better one. She forthwith changed her quarters and 
occupied it. She wrote to ber husband, and being supreme in 
command over him, he was obliged to go to Graham and tell him 
that he did not find his house would suit his wife. Graham told 
him the agreement was final, and that he would make him abide by 
it. Rose remonstrated strongly. Graham told him that his con. 
duct was not that of a gentleman ; so Rose, as a matter of course, 
called him out. When the challenge came Graham was living in 
the house of his brother, and he said— 

“There is one of those Queen’s service puppies has tried to cheat 
me; but I’ll shoot him as sure as my name is Graham !”’ 

Then his brother entreated him not to level at a vital part in 
handling his weapon; such experience had he acquired, and such a 
dexterity had Graham, that with his coolness he could instan- 
taneously aim at any part. 

* Well,” said he, ‘‘ I’ll spoil him for dancing.”’ 
They met the next morning at five; the seconds handed them 
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the pistols ; they both fired, and Graham shot Rose in the leg, just 
under the hip, and he was lamed for life. He used to go about to 
the different balls with his splendid wife; and thouzh she was the 
teterrima causa of all his troubles, she did not seem to have allowed 
the slightest emotion of remorse to have settled upon ber tempera. 
ment. 

. » That very spring she was the occasion of another duel, which 
happened in this way. She stood up to dance a quadrille at a ball 
with a Dr. Bell as her partner. A lady whom she disliked came to 
stand opposite, as her vis.d-vis. She then withdrew contemptuously 
and sat down; as a matter of course her partner also sat down with 
her. But the other lady was most irate, and asked her partner if 
he liked to see her insulted. He was by no means either the most 
patient or the most pusillanimous of mortals. - He could not well 
quarrel, however, with the real offender, Mrs. Rose; so he went up 
to the doctor, and told him he acted as nu gentleman should act. 
This speech, of course, brought matters on to extremities. There 
was a duel between the two officers, fortunately not such a serious 
one as the other which she had caused; but at the same time the 
affair had become a public scandal. Yet it was not for a moment 
to be supposed that the sober and grave doctor could have acted 
otherwise than as he did, or that the youth who defied him to 
mortal combat could possibly have failed to listen to the lady’s 
indignant appeal; and Graham, whose conduct would in the pre 
sent day have stamped him as a savage, was looked upon as a hero 
in those days. 

“So much,” as Chalmers said, “ did the standard of morality of 
one country vary from that of another,” that such things thirty. 
five years ago in England would make people stare; but they were 
incidents of every-day occurrence in India. 

When Graham was not engaged in tiger-shooting, or sport of 
some kind, he was sure to be engaged in gambling ; and though for 
some months he had not been paying attention to any of the fair 
sex, it seemed as if he had been such a supreme favourite with 
them, that the chase of the “lovely toys so fiercely sought,” had 
lost its zest with him. There was one thing clearly known to him, 
and, indeed, to most men of his stamp, that with regard to the sex 
the greater measure of villany that he had been guilty of, the more 
likely was he to succeed when he ordered ‘his steps to betray oF 
to deceive them. ‘This opinion, so strenuously denied by womed, 
may be found universally true. It is one of the riddles the 
opening to which baffles the reason of man to unravel. 

It would have been considered the height of unkindness in any 
Company’s officer, on his arrival at a station like Cawnpoor, were he 

to neglect visiting any officer of the same service as his own. Con- 
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sequently, Colonel Moxon felt that there was a necessity imposed 
upon him of calling upon Graham ; and accordingly he did so. But 
as he was a bachelor, there was no restriction as to the hour of his 
going; and he went, consequently, very early in the morning— 
or, rather, he was riding with a friend, when Captain Graham came 
up to them, and the friend introduced Colonel Moxon to him. The 
Colonel said that he meant to do himself the bonour of calling that 
day ; so Graham asked him, when they arrived at his bungalow, to 
come in. When they rode in there was the usual cup of coffee 
which men take in that country always after their morning ride, 
(mostly sitting in the verandah of their house), ready for him on his 
alighting at Captain Graham’s. 

Graham talked of the country and its sports, and he asked the 
Colonel to look at his tiger-house, as he called it. He had the skins 
of seventeen tigers, all of which he had shot himself; opposite the 
platform on which each skin was stretched, was the history of the 
manner in which it fell, and the date of its being killed. While 
he passed from one to the other and expatiated upon the stirring 
history of the gaining, each particular day, the spolia opima, his 
eloquence and ease of manner made the subject.to any one who 
listened—and who would not like to listen to such narrations !—like 
the tale of a hero whose acts resembled the adventures of a paladin. 

When Colonel Moxon went home, he recounted to the ladies 
the way in which he had passed the morning; and somé days after- 
wards Graham came to return the visit, and found the ladies at 


_ home. He conversed in ihe most unassuming and gentle tone. 


When Miss Hope heard him speak, and watched the mildness of his 
manner, she thought that she must have heard false accounts of 
this far-famed character, or else that he had become a very different 
person indeed from the individual who was described to her. She 
said to him— : 

“T hear, Captain Graham, that you have a large collection of 


~ tiger skins ?”’ 


“Some few, which I should be proud and happy to show you,” 


_ he returned. 


Thus they conversed on many topics; but Graham took care 
otto mention anything about the gay world, or its ruling sub. 
jects, and, in fact, confined his conversation wholly to things which 
he knew could give no offence to the ears of his auditor. 

When he went away, what with his prepossessing countenance, 
tolt voice, his manly bearing, and gentle demeanour, the impres- 
Sion which he left was so favourable, that no woman could regard 

otherwise than with feelings of admiration. So much have 


| Stlerior manners to do with effecting an opening into the treasure- 
_ Move of woman’s affections, that with any other girl except Sophia 
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Hope his taking and insinuating address might have gone far to 
making a conquest ; but her heart was so completely pre-engaged 
that not an idea of its wandering from its true owner ever entered 
it; for frequently she had met one whose every thought was, so 
far as all things temporal were concerned, wholly concentrated in 
winning her affections ; and she was constant and not less sincere 
in the declaration of her purpose, though she still continued rigid 
in exacting the delay which she considered necessary should in. 
tervene; and he had many duties to perform, but looked forward 
always most anxiously to the evenings when he should meet Miss 
Hope at the Moxon’s; and never did any of that party join in the 
gaieties or the banqueting thatso many of the military and civilians 
also indulged insomuch. His duties were, besides being inter. 
preter in his turn at cifferent courts, acting as magistrate to the 
bazaar attached to his regiment, and disposing of any business or 
complaints that took place between the Europeans and the natives, 
Frequently he had some strange disputes to investigate and decide 
upon ; for the officers’ wives used to give him trouble, by the way 
in which they managed their ‘native servants. 

There was a Mrs. Brereton whose husband was a pompous, well- 
dressed man, but a very dull companion ; and he did not number 
amongst his acquirements a knowledge of the native languages. So 
he left the settlements with the servants to his wife; and she was 
what might be in curt terms called a shrew. She exacted a great 
deal from each particular native. She was perpetually talking to 
them, scolding and storming at them; her languaye to them was 
generally four-fifths English, but by introducing a Hindoostanee 
word which she knew here and there, she thought she was talking 
Hindvostanee. One day she addressed a young kitmitghar, or 
table-servant, who she wanted to bring her hot water, thus— 

“T told you, you little wretch, that I wanted gurm panee; and 
now you must gou to the kitchen again.’’ 

The youngster did not understand this, his ear only being cogni- 
sant of the two Hindoostanee words, gurm panee, and gou. So she 
screamed at him, and made him further bewildered. As he did not 
do what she wanted, she, what with the heat of the weather and 
the discomfort of the way in she was attended to, lost her temper 
and struck him. At this the lad fled to the kitchen, and weeping, 
to use his own phrase, opened the book of complaint, and exagge- 
rated his tale of woe to the domestics there assembled; and said 
that the lady of exalted rank had become insane, and he was help- 
less. Mrs. Brereton waited long for his return; but he did not 
come back, neither did any of his brother Musselmans,—in fact, 
they all left the kitchen in a body. So the lady seized on the first 
bearer whom she saw sleeping in the verandah, and indited the tale 
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of her grievances in a note which she sent to Charles Kane, begging 
him also to come to her house and assist her. When he arrived 
he despatched one of her bearers for the kotewaul, or officer over 
the bazaar ; and when that officer came he got him to procure other 
servants for the lady. But as he knew her temper was not likely 
fo bear with those more than with the others, and as he could 
searcely give her the advice which Hoyle tells his readérs to be sure 
to observe, he thouzht that it was very likely that he should be 
sent for again. | 

There was another lady whose colloquial acquirements in the 
native languages were really wonderful, and whose fluency in 
speaking a bazaar patois used to astonish every one who listened 


to her, and to leave the hearers who were not Oriental scholars 


under the impression that she knew the language perfectly. She 
was in the habit of sending puzzling questions to Kane, as being an 
interpreter, relative to the language. She used to tell one of her 
confidential servants to go with her compliments to Kane Sahib, 
and request him to explain some curious mystery in native cookery. 
And then in the evening, when she was driving in her carriage, 
and met him on the course, or ride, where all the English resorted, 
she called out to him loudly relative to his knowledge of Hindoo- 
stanee, and indulged ina sort of talk which could scarcely be called 
anything but chaff; for, indeed, this lady, Mrs. Barachy, was a per- 
fect Amazon in her way, and her masculine propensities made her 
more feared than any he who ever drew a sword. 

The regular routine of the bazaar work every day, with the 
regulating the list of the prices for all sorts of grain for the number 
of cowries which were to go to the pice ; the different agreements 
which the bazaar inhabitants had with one another, as to marriages, 
ttansfer of property, debts, &c.; the list of delinquents who had 
been guilty of misdemeanours, and all the cases of petty litigation 
that ensued between the natives,—were under Kane’s cognisance. 
The most unsatisfactory part of the business was that, whether the 
matter was great or small, there was invariably some bribery or 
corruption involved in it. When an application for a plea for 
justice was made to him by a native, as it was impossible for him or 
for any other Englishman to know the character of the applicant 
considering that the native character is always a most reticent 
ome—the only resource left him was to appeal to the head native 
dficer, or kotewaul. Now, as a matter of course, the said appli- 
tant had had his settlement beforehand with the kotewaul, which 
meant that he had under the rose given him something for his good 
word. This all-pervading spirit of corruption in its intensified 
meanness is naturally most abhorrent to the English mind, or to 
ind of any man possessing honourable feelings ; but it is most 
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hopeless to attempt to eradicate it. Even had his pursuits been 
refined, or intellectual, or pleasurable, he would have hailed most 
gladly the happy time when he should have been released from 
them, and been enabled to enjoy the delightful intercourse of one so 
ennobled by every qualification of mental excellence, and 50 
endeared to him by her exceedingly amiable disposition as was 
Sophia Hope. She was not one of those girls—alas, how many 
there are'!—who had plodded through the school - girl task of 
acquiring the elements of two or three languages, and the practice 
of two or three pieces of music, and then scattered all thought of 
education to the winds, and thought existence was not worth living 
for—except for dancing and flirtation. She regularly devoted two 
or three hours every day to music and reading, and she passed 
most of the afternoon at the schools or in some work of charity. 
And it was in the evening, after all the mess-going officers had 
either assembled at their ‘sumptuous dinners, or were absorbed in 
their all - exciting game of billiards, that Charles sought the 
chaste and recherché society of Colonel Moxon’s house. 





A Maiden’s Love Song. 


A MAIDEN’S LOVE SONG. 


I LONG to touch his hand again, 

I yearn. to meet his tender glance. 

I met him—was it destiny ? 

Was it my fate? or only chance? 
One half-hour’s longer lingering yet, 


And he and I had never met. 


We met when summer roses bloomed, 
Ere on their stems they idly hung ; 

Dear kindred’s love had lost its place, 
The claims of years were backward flung, 
My quivering soul was shy to own 

That Love in her had reared his throne. 


This new-born Love, just sprung to birth, 
Not slow of growth, but giant-wise, 
They tell me that it scorns the earth, 
And leaps the stars, and spans the skies ; 
And laughs at life, and never dies, 

While yet I meet it in his eyes. 


Fain would I know if this be so— 

That one is all—that time is naught, 
Aud why with fear my heart is fraught,— 
For love of him my eyes have sought ;— 
And what this sense of loss and gain, 
And whence this dim and shadowy pain. 


I cried aloud how can this be ? 

But hoary Wisdom shook her head, 
And Knowledge bit her lips to see, 
That half the wits of Age had fled, 
And Science whispered low and said— 









“I’ve all but wished that love were dead.”’ 
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With all their lore could none of these 
The mysteries of love unfold, 

Nor show me whence—nor tell me why 
Love leaps to life, love lives to die, 

And mocks at reason staid and cold, 

And claims the young, nor spares the old. 





Men have called Love a priceless boon, 
A gift to Earth from distant skies ; 

But where, then, all the sin, the shame, 
Whence holy angels veil their eyes ? 
Can good with evil be allied ? 

Can foul and clean roll in one tide ? 


They say that there are loves and loves, 
Some pass like morning clouds away. 
So light, so bright, so aerial, 

One could rot, would not bid them stay, 
And Loves that scorch a fiery blast, 
And Loves no future know—no past. 




























TURKEY: 


ITS NATURAL HISTORY AND RESOURCES. 
BY THE EDITOR 


PART III. 


ANIMATED NATURE. 





LEECHES—FISH—REPTILES. 


Anat life, it would be imagined, from the fine climate, the 
extensive woods and forests, and the vast tracts of uncultivated 
land, ought to be very abundant in Turkey ;‘ but it is not so. The 
marshes abound in wild-fowl of various descriptions, and wild. 
ducks congregate at certain seasons on the Black Sea in flights 
of myriads ; the. desert grouse, a social bird, is also to be seen at 
certain seasons in flights of thousands; the jungle of the Tigris 
_teems with game birds and animals; and the sea and rivers for the 
most part pullulate with fish that are rarely captured: but these 
are exceptions to the rule. As a matter of fact, it is rare to travel 
over tracts of country in any part of the earth’s surface so void of 
living things. Few songsters cheer the path, nor do flights of birds 
enliven the landscape. Scarcely a quadruped is to be seen in 
parts, save some small settlements of jerboas; but at sunset, the 
plains abutting on the jungle of the great rivers are alive with wild 
auimals, and in some parts of Syria the jackals make darkness 
hideous with their plaintive howls. So also at eventide, the goat- 
sucker, or night-jar, flits in numbers over the rhododendrons of the 
Black Sea shores, and in some towns myriads of bats come forth for 
hawks to prey upon; but in the heat of day, all life seems sus- 
pended, and owlets on the sepulchral stones, pelicans in the reeds, 
egrets amid the rushes, jackals in the woods, and wild boar in the 
gullies, are all alike wrapt in sleep and torpor. 

But to form an accurate conception of what animal life is in 
Turkey, we must enter into some particulars, having in view such 
animals as more or less add to the resources of the country. In so 
doing we shall, like the geologist, begin with such creatures as are 

est in the scale, proceeding upwards till we arrive at such as are 
Mmittedly indispensable to the well-being of man, and indeed, by 
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superseding the necessity of hunting and fishing, indispensable to 
civilisation. 

Fresh.water shell-fish are not so abundant as in Europe, but 
clams (wnios) and anadonte, are met with in most rivers as well as 
muddy streams. Mytilli are found all along the Danube, and the 
marshes abound in Lymnee, Planorb?, Physi, and other shells, as 
with us; but in the ¢crought of summer few shell-fish are met 
with at the surface of the water, and scarcely any elsewhere. In 
some of the Jagunes on the Adriatic and Mediterranean, fresh-water 
molluscs are found mixed with species peculiar to the sea—a fact 
only of interest to the geologist. Some poor Christians are said to 
eat the flesh of Sepia officinalis, and Loligo vulgaris ; but if this is a 
fact—and we cannot vouch for its accuracy—it is to be hoped that 
the restaurateurs at cur aquaria will not avail themselves of it to 
introduce a new Oriental bor ille basse. 

Leeches (“suluk” of the Turk and “ bdella” of the Grecks) abound 
in Turkey, especially in lakes and ponds, and constitute an impor. 
tant article of commerce. The dealers in leeches distinguish several 
kinds, the “mecharous’’ of the Greeks (Hirudo mauritanica), the 
“ kousteritza "’ of the Slaves (Hirudo laceria uliginosa), and others. 

The history of the trade in leeches is curious. It used to be in 
the hands of Greeks, Jews, and Italians, till the French came into 
the field and obtained the monopoly from Prince Milosch, by which 
they were to have all leeches coming from Turkey at their own 
price ; but even this did not succeed. The trade is very liable to 
disasters. Sudden variations of temperature, storms, and more par- 
ticularly lightning, and the smell of coal and oil on ‘buard the 
Danube steamers, were all alike fatal sometimes to a whole cargo. 
It is possible, also, that in many cases the persons employed in the 
transport attributed to these causes what was really owing to their 
want of attention, to cleanliness, the frequent renewal of water, and 
the removal of the dead. Another frequent source of loss is a dry 
summer, when many of the ponds and lakes are nearly dried up, 
and the money invested in the purchase of the rights of a given 
sheet of water, sometimes amounting to hundreds of pounds; is lust. 
But more deleterious than all is the practice of securing only the 
young leeches, and this has been carried out to such an extent that 
some pashas have had the good sense to stop the fishery, if it can.be 
so called, for a year, so that the supply might not be entirely cut 
off. All Turkey in Europe has now been ransacked in the search 
for leeches, and nothing has tended more to accustom the peasants 
to the European dress than this commerce. The peasants them- 

selves now procure leeches for sale; and the rental of lakes has 
risen with the development of the trade, till the search for such 
has extended itself into Asia Minor, and even as far as Georgia. 
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The fishermen are generally paid by the oka, or: two pounds 
weight ; and leeches fetch in Turkey from one shilling to one 
shilling and sixpence per pound, or ten to twelve piastres or more 
by the oka, or okka, the oka being equivalent to two pounds and a 
quarter. In dry summers, or bad seasons, the price reaches to four 
or five shillings per oka. Four to five hundred leeches go to the 
oka; but nearly twice that number of young leeches. Many 
dealers in leeches have established reservoirs; but Semlin is the 
great market, and leeches worth about £10 the quintal often 
fetch there from £25 to £40, and upwards, The quintal is at such 
a price equal to £90 to £100, every leech being worth three half. 
pence to two-pence. At Trieste leeches used to sell at eleven 
Austrian florins the oka. The trade is, in fact, an uncertain one; 
but it is one that is very remunerative, and with improved means 
of transport, and greater facilities of conveyance, such as would be 
afforded by fast sea steamers, it wight be rendered far more so. 

The entomology of Turkey bears a close affinity to that of 
Hungary and Austria. This results from a careful study of the 
subject made by the naturalists Schwabe, Kindermann, and Frid. 
valski; and thus Kollar’s Beitrag. Z. Landesk CUisterreichs, con- 
stitutes a handbook in as far as Turkey is concerned. M. 
Fridvalski, in a memoir upon the Balkan, especially enumerates 
the points of similarity with the entomology of the Bannat, and of 
even southern France. It is only in southern provinces that 
- Tauric Greek and Asiatic forms of insect life begin to make their 

appearance. Among the most beautiful are the Bradypori—JB. 
4neus in the north, and B. Dasypus in Greece and Asia Minor. 
Mosquitoes are the bane of low, marshy regions. ‘The Servians 
believe that flights of mosquitoes, venemous even tc cattle, issue 
forth from a grotio near Golubatz, and as they are sent thence by a 
dragon, attempts to clove the mouth of the cavern have been in 
vain. ‘There is a village on the Euphrates bearing the ominous 
name of Umu el Bak, or ‘‘ the nother of mosquitoes.’’ They are 
known to the Turks as Sivrinek, to the Greeks as Gunitza, to the 
Slaves as Komaratz, to the Albanians as Kukupi, or Nishkovi, and 
to the Arabs as Bak. 

The noise made by the numerous grasshoppers (Jibinlek 7. 
Zintzivas, G.), and locusts Tsékirgue T. Akris, G.) is at times 
deafening. Flights of locusts are not peculiar to Asia; at times 
they ravage T'hracia, Bulgaria, and even Wallachia. 

Among useful insects the silk. caterpillar (Jpck Kura, 7, 
Kukulios, G.) is reared chiefly in Asia Minor and in Syria, but 
also in Thracia, Macedonia, and Thessaly, especially in Mount 
Pelion, which, according to Urquhart, produces annually five 
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hundred mule-loads; also in Epirus, as at Janina, and to a small 
extent in Wallachia. 

Bees are carefully tended throughout the country, as honey is 
a part of the daily food, as well as an ingredient of sweetmeats and 
sherbets. 

Crawfish, or crayfish, (Astacus fluviatilis, Jaghanos, T. Kaia- 
bida, G.) abound alike in lakes, as at Sabanjah, in rivers, and even 
rivulets, so much so, that it is difficult to bathe without encounter- 
ing some. This is probably owing to neither Turks nor Christians 
caring to eat them. Only at Lent are they to be seen in the 
markets. In the south a kind of land crab (Yenguij T. Kaburas, 
G. Cancer depurator) is met with, and in Asia a small crab is found 
even under stones in springs. 

The lakes and rivers of Turkey appear to abound in fish. The 
title of Baluk su, or “ fishy rivers,’’ is almost as common as that of 
Kara su, or ‘* black water.’’ So also of the seas and salt-waters ; 
but the inhabitants either do not seem to care for fish (Baluk T. 
(Ichtys, G. Riba, Sl. Pischk, Alb. Peaschte, Wal.), or they are too 
indolent to catch them, and the Christians of Turkey in Europe 
content themselves with salt-fish from the Danube, or from the 
lakes of Ochri. M. Hegel has enumerated the fish of Turkey in 
Europe in the Beitrag, Z. Landesk Cisterreiche, vol. ii., but we 
shall merely notice the more important. Among these are the 
sturgeon (the dalian of the Turks), which are caught in the Danube 
by means of branches interlaced, and so arranged in respect to the 
current that the fish can easily enter, but cannot get out again. 
When these fluviatile monsters are caught they are often kept alive 
by beiny made fast to a boat’s stern. There are two kinds of 
caviar (Kaviar, T. Javar, Sl.), made on the Danube, the black and 
the white, but what is commonly sold at Widdin, Silistria, and other 
towns, is by no means prepo ssessing. 

Three kinds of salmon are met with,—Salmo fario (pestrophai of 
the Greeks), Salmo hucho in the lakes, and Jrutta salmo or salmon 
trout (alabaluk of the Turks, and troktes of the Greeks).~ Two 
kinds of barbel, Barbus comunis and B. cyclolepis of Hegel. This 
fish attains from ten to twenty feet in length in the Lower 
Euphrates. The Arabs have a saying, that “ a fish from the Frat 
is equal to a camel load.’’ Carp (sazanbaleghe of the Turks, 
sazani of the Greeks) are common, and are also the tenants of 
ponds attached to holy places, as in the case of Abraham’s pond 
or tank at Urfah; and the frequent occurrence of these almost 
sacred fish seems to point to a modified preservation of the ancient 
fish-worship. 

Pike or jack (Turna baleghi, I., Turna, G.), perch (Perca 
fluviatilis and Lucio perca sandra), gudgeons, bream, eels, and 
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other fish abound. M. Pouqueville added four new smaller species 
to Hegel’s list, and Turkey in Asia presents many more species, 
some of a remarkably Asiatic character. 

Lacustrine and fluviatile fishing in Turkey is chiefly carried on 
by nets, called “ Zagagnia” by the Slavonians, dragged by two men; 
but in lakes, dragged by: boats. Nets are also,as every where else, 
suspended from poles and drawn up by. a pulley. Angling ‘is 
almost unknown. In Asia, fishing, more especially of the celebrated 
black-fish, and other Siluroids is chiefly carried on by a man seated 
in a boat having a long pole, to the extremity of which a sharp 
hook is affixed. ‘This is drawn rapidly along the bottom of the 
water, and—owing to the prodigious number of fish that congregate 


in holes,.as ai Jisr Shogher, “or sugar bridge’’ on the Orontes, near . 


ancient, Apamea, at the bridge and causeway of Murad Pasha, on the 
Kara su above the lake of Antioch, as also at certain points in the 
Sea of Galilee—-this is seldom done without catching a fish. As 
angling is unknown in the East, this is, to all appearance, the 
kind of hook alluded to in Matt. xvii..27, where the Saviour bids 
Simon Peter go to the sea ‘‘ and cast an hook, and take up the 
fish that first cometh up,’’ and not a baited fish-hook, as is com. 
monly supposed. 

The most interesting fisheries in Turkey are those carried on 
on the lakes of Scutari and Ochri, especially near Strouga, at the 
outlet of the river Drin. Nets and wicker-work are both in use at 
this latter spot to catch the numerous fish that are carried down by 
the current. The Montenegrins of Lake Scutari, as also those of 
Rietscha-Naia, and their neighbours the Gueges, derive large 
profits from these fisheries. A fish of a size intermediate between 
a sardine and a herring ascends the river Bojana into the lake in 
autumn time in enormous quantities. It is called ‘‘ uklieva”’ in 
Slavonian, and “scoranze’’ in Italian. Certain spots on the lake 
are marked by points which indicate the existence of springs, and 
are known as oko (eye) or oka (eyes), and the scoranze congregate 
at these points, attracted by the higher temperature of the subter- 
ranean waters. ‘These okas are often the property of an individual, 
as of a bishop, and the fishery around them is preceded by their 
consecration by a priest. The produce is smoked and sold to the 
Dalmatians and Italians. Salmon-trout abound in the same lakes, 
and weigh up to fifty pounds, lake trout up to thirty, and the carp 
are equally fine. In Albania the mountain torrents, liable to 
sudden floods, sometimes leave numbers of fish, and especially of 
eels, on the rocks, more particularly where there are precipitous 
hollows or uneven places. 

Siluroids are the most characteristic fish of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and of the other lakes and rivers of Turkey in Asia, These 
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cat or sheath fish, with from two to eight barbels at the mouth, are 
a family of numerous genera, all of which, excepting the Loricaria, 
are destitute of a scaly covering, and are consequently unclean to 
the Hebrews. One species, Silurus glanis, is well known for its 
ferocity, and it has been suggested by the learned Bochart (De Pisce 
Tobia, p. 748), to be the fish that assailed Tobias. Others have 
rather opined that it was a saurian or a reptile. But the occur. 
rence is described as having taken place on the Tigris (Tobit vi. 1), 
and although we have the fierce Trionyx or Trionis Euphratica on 
the river of same name, it does not abound on the Tigris; and 
although crocodiles and other saurians may have ascended the 
rivers in olden times since the former unquestionably existed, and 
are, indeed, still to be met with in some of the rivers of Syria, such 
are, in the present day at all events, only represented on the 
Euphrates and Tigris by large monitors or ameivas. Taking all 
things into consideration, and especially that the assailant was 
roasted and eaten after its heart, liver, and gall had been removed, 
we are inclined to believe the received version of its being a fish to 
be a correct one. 

The Stlurws glania is called by the Arabs,“ djirry”’ or “jirri,” and 
it is taken to the Aleppo and Urfah markets from the Euphrates. 
Two other kinds of Silurus, figured in Russell’s ‘‘ Natural History 
of Aleppo,’’ are obtained from the Kowick or Chalus. One is the 
Zakzuk (Silurus Pelusium), the other the Babuj or Silurus eous of 
Linneus, or Mystus of Gronovius. But the most common and most 
remarkable of Syrian fish ‘s that vulyarly calle! Simmak el Aswad, 
or “‘ black fish ;*’ but the natives affirm the proper name to be 
Silur. This fish was much sought for by the Romans, by whom 
it was highly esteemed, and these fisheries were, as Burckhardt long 
ago pointed out, on the Urontes, especially near Apameia. It 1 
the Silwrus Anguillaris of Linneus. Colonel Hamilton Smith 
pointed out that it was the same as the shilbe of the Nile, S:/urus 
Clarias Gronovii of Gronovius, which our recent explorers have 
also met with in the waters south of the Nile ; and it is also met 
with in the rivers of India. Modern naturalists have adopted the 
name, given toit by Gunther, of Clarias macracanthus. Being a cat- 
fish our sailors would not eat of it; and Russell describes it as 
having a rank taste, resembling coarse beef in colour; but we tried 
it, and found it fairly white when fresh, very palatable, but 
glutinous and rich, something between a common eel and a conge 
eel. Many have, in more recent times, partaken of it at Tiberias, 
and we have already described the simple proceeding adopted for 1% 
capture. The fact of its occurring in such limited spaces 4s the 
spring at the foot of the volcanic well, near Antioch, and in the 
Round Fountain upon the Sea of Galilee, has enabled the fish 
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be identified with the “coracine ” of Josephus, and has helped to 
throw addition light upon the once-disputed site of Capharnaum or 
or Kaphar-Nahum. 

The great lakes of Turkey in Asia have been little explored in 

to their piscive inhabitants; but there is reason to believe 
that, at all events in the northern parts, the same fish are met with 
for the most part in the lakes and rivers as. in-Turkey in Europe, but 
with additions and changes in genera and species as we proceed 
southwards. The river Chalus, which was described by Xendphon 
as full of large, tame fish, which the Syrians look upon as ‘‘ gods,” 
(and which they still do, as at the fountain of Hailan, a Syrian site 
on the plain, as also at Mambej or Bambyce, and at Urfah), 
furnishes besides the Siluri, the so-called Aleppo eel, or Ingeli, also 
called Simmak Ingliz, from its being a favourite object of diet with 
the English. It is the Ophidium mastacembelus of Dr. Solander, 
and is esteemed as less oily than the common eel, and as a lighter 
and more delicate food. Two smaller fish are also met with in the 
Chalus, one named “tiftaf’’ by the natives, the other “silal.” Sturgeon 
are occasionally caught in the Orontes, and besides the numerous 
Siluroids, carp and barbel, including besides the common species, 
(Cyprinus nasus and C. Niloticus, of Linnwus) chub, eels, loach 
(Cobitis barbatula and C. taenia, Binny), are also met with in the 
same river, its lakes and tributaries. Roach and gudgeon (Tukle) 
are also not uncommon, as also some fish whose characters have 
not been well determined as the kuraiti, the tereis, the kasur, the 
ziraiki, the mirmid, the arais, and others. The same rivers 
produce cray-fish (ziratan of the Arabs) in abundance.- In these 
regions they are considered to be in the highest perfection in the 
mulberry season, when, straying from the rivers, they fatten upon 
the ripe fruit that lies on the ground. The rivers likewise, afford 
tortoises (silhefy); but they are rarely eaten, the land tortoise 
(silhefy burri) being preferred, as more wholesome. 

Mr. Tristram obtained ten species of fish from the Sea of 
Galilee, all of which, he observes, were African; three were new 
to science, and no less than four belonged to the genus Chromis, 
an African tropical genus, and of which the Sea of Galilee is the 
most northerly known limit. It is unusual to find any genus so 
richly represented in its most outlying provinces. Again, one 
(Hemichromis sacer, Gunthr.), belongs to a genus first established in 
a species from the Gaboon, and of which seven species have been 
brought by Dr. Kirk from South-eastern Africa. No geographically 
intermediate species are known. ‘‘ Donot,’’ inquires Mr. Tristram, 
“these interesting and unexpected discoveries point to some 
ancient geological epoch, when tbe long chain of fresh-water lakes 
extended from Hermon to the Zambesi, and the Jordan was an 
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African river flowing into the Dead Sea, then a lake connected with 
the African lakes by the Red Sea, also a lake?’”? Thecircumstance 
is certainly a very curious one, but the hypothesis suggested by 
Mr. Tristram to explain it is, to a certain extent, militated against 
by the fact that Clarias macracanthus, an African fish, is also found 
in the Orontes, and more northerly rivers, which could scarcely ever 
have been connected with the imaginary long chain of fresh-water 
lakes stretching from Syria into Africa. 

Large fresh-water mussels (Unio terminalis) are met with in 
the same sea or lake. The Nile bream (Chromis niloticus, 
Hasselq.), was also, it is to be observed, found by the Dead Sea; 
but we are not told if carried there by the waters of the Jordan. 
Mr, Tristram saw an old Arab sitting on a low cliff, by the waters 
of Galilee, throwing poisoned crumbs of bread, as far as he 
could reach, which the fish seized, and turning over dead, were 
washed ashore and collected for the market. The shoals of these 
fish he describes as being marvellous—black masses of many 
hundred yards long, with the back fins projecting out of the water 
as thickly as they could pack. No wonder that any net should 
break which enclosed such a shoal. At Ain Tabigah, a naked Arab 
was busy swimming out a little way with a net to cast it, and then 
returning to shore to draw it in. The Government, Mr. Tristram 
says, taxes the boats so exorbitantly, that this is the only way in 
which the poor can afford to fish. Mr. Tristram says Burchhardt 
mistook Scaphiodon Capoeta of Giildenstadt for a trout. This is 
another instance of a fish that exists in the Jordan, and is met 
with at the same time in the Nabr-el-kelb, and other northerly rivers. 

Reptiles, especially snakes or ophidians, abound in Turkey, 
especially in Asia; but they can scarcely be considered as amoung 
the resources of the country. Broth made of the common house 
snake is sometimes eaten by Christians, and vipers are dried for 
medicinal purposes. Land tortoises are said to be esteemed as food 
by some, but from the numbers met with in some parts of Syria, 
they cannot he much sought for by the peasantry. The river 
Kowick (anc. Chalus) is said to have derived its name from the 
croaking of frogs, which are found there in vast abundance and are 
of a large size, and ‘‘in quality so delicious’ ( Russell says, in his 
“Natural History of Aleppo,”’) “that some European epicures 
have been heard to declare it was almost worth while to make a 
journey into Syria purposely to regale on them.’’ The Turks and 
Arabs, however, never eat them. The common house-snake 1s 
happily not venomous; it is of a whitish grey colour, about 2} feet 
in length, and is useful in devouring mice. So the house-lizard is 
alsouseful in feeding upon ants. Boas, or phythons, are met with 
in the tall grass and umbellifere of the plains around the lake of 
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Antioch, and water snakes abound in some places, The cobra is the 
“gl haje,”’ “‘naja haje,”’ and “ haje nacher’’ of the Arabs. Systemati- 
cal nomenclators and travellers enumerate upwards of forty species of 
serpents as being met with in Syria and Arabia ; and among them 
the Echis arenicola—the “ cerastes ’ of the Dead Sea. The saraph, or 
winged serpent of the Bible, is supposed to be a haye or haje; the 
the pethen, or asp, a viper ; the tzimmaon or ‘‘ drought,” so called 
because of the intolerable thirst occasioned by its bite, is supposed 
to be a dipsas ; the tzepha, or cockatrice, or crested serpent, has 
been identified with the horned serpents ; the shephiphon is a viper 
with two scales on its head, a dangerous species, usually burrowing 
near jerboa holes or in cattle paths, and the melekah, basilisk, or 
king serpent, has been identified with the harbagi of the Arabs 
(Bryx_cerastes), which has a very sinister look, and is supposed 
to have given origin to the legend of its killing by its sight. 

Some places, as especially old ruins with a sunny aspect are 
overrun with lizards, especially with geckos, some of which are very 
repulsive to look at. Some of these geckos are very noisy, and 
when on the roofs or walls of houses dispel sleep. Some are reputed 
venomous, and among them the abu bur, or “father leprosy,” 
which has the soles of their feet dilated, so that it can walk on a 
smooth surface, but the writer encouraged their living in his room 
- at Mosul, for they devoured the ants ravenously. The chameleon 
and swift are pretty lizards, and the warans, or gigantic lizards, are 
most remarkable for their size. They abound on the lower 
Euphrates, living in holes on the banks of the river, but sometimes 
also on the main land, as amid the ruins of Rakkah,—Harun.al. 
Rashid’s favourite summer retreat, and where they positively 
abound. Another species, known as “ waren el hard,’’ lives in sand, 
and attains a length of six feet. There is an amusing account in the 
“Travels of Bertrandon de la Brocquiére,” (a.p. 1432) of two 
doughty knights—Sir Andrew de Toulongeon and Pierre de Vaudrei 
—delivering battle to one of these harmless reptiles, which when 
assailed cried like a cat. ( Wright’s ‘‘ Early Travels,”’ p. 290). 

A large species of water tortoise is met with in the Euphrates, 
and which has from that circumstance been called Zrionyx or 
Trionis Euphratica, which is very ferocious. Two or three of these 
camivorous reptiles will fix themselves upon the carcase of an 
antelope, or other animal floating down the river, with apparently 
utter indifference as to where they may be carried to, so long as 
they can satisfy their ravenous appetites. 

The dragon, when embodied from its original mythical con. 
ception, was a large lizard in caves or ruins, or a crocodile ; and the 
uiscovery of, first the remains, and then of the latter reptile itself, 
in one of the rivers of Syria, has done much to throw light upon the 
80 admirably depicted in the book of Job. 

































Dost Remember ? 


DOST REMEMBER? 


Dost remember, my own darling, 
That soft night.in June ? 

When upon the shore we wandered 
"Neath the radiance of the moon ? 

Then it was our troth we plighted, 
And we vowed eternal love, — 

That bright orb our only witness, 
From her throne in heav’n above. 


But, alas! since that same evening, 
We have separated been ; 

Years have passed, and left in passing 
Many a sorrow sharp and keen. 

But as yon fair moon’s bright beauty 
Has been seen since we did part, 

So our love has been as constant, 
Filling with glad joy each heart. 


Now and then dark clouds of trouble 
For a time have dimmed its light, 
Yet our love beneath the darkness 
Burnt as strongly and as bright. 
But at length again toyether 
We are standing as of yore; 
All our sorrows now are ended, 
All our misery is o’er. 


As the moon appears the brighter 
Where she bursts the cloud-built screen, 
So our love is firmer, stronger, 
Having passed through sorrows keen. 
Heaven's eye has e’er watched o’er us, 
And has guarded me for thee ; 
While through her unbounded goodness, 
Thou hast been preserved to me. © 


EpWARD §, GIBNEY. 
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SCATTERED ARROWS : 


A NOVELETTE. 
BY SARIETTE PORTMAN, 


Authoress of the “ Widower’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A WEDDING AT ST. GEORGE'S. 


“ ‘When I said I would die a bachelor, I did 
Not think I should live till I were married.” 


“ And is your love a motley page 
Of black and white, half joy, half sorrow ? 
Are you to wait till you’re of age ? 
Or are you to be his to-morrow ?” 


CHarLie BaTnurst and his friend Maurice, as is the custom with 
gentlemen similarly situated, arrived at St. George’s half an hour 
before the bride could be reasonably expected. 

The morning, even for August, was unusually hot and oppres- 
sive, and Charlie was in a fever of excitement. Saving the inevi- 
table pew-opener, the two young men were quite alone ;—the 
clergyman had not yet arrived—Charlie, in his impatience, began 
to think he never would. He paced restlessly to and fro. Maurice 
Grant was not a little surprised at his present position. He had 
come up to town the previous evening in consequence of his 
friend’s letter, anxious to be of use to him, though little guessing 
why he was wanted. Charlie went straight to the point at once. 

‘“‘T am awfully glad to see you, old fellow !’’ he said, shaking 
hands with him with great heartiness. ‘‘ Let’s have a smoke—I’ll 
tell you all about it. I couldn’t write it, in case you should leave 
the letter about,—you are such a careless fellow. The fact is, 
we are going to be married, and we want you to come and act 
father— best man, and that sort of thing.” 

‘You don’t mean it—you’re chaffing! You are in a money 
scrape, more likely. You are the last man, I should say, to 
commit matrimony.”’ 

“Ah! so I was; but she is such a darling! and I am quite in 
earnest, I assure you.”’ 

“He then proceeded to enlighten Maurice as to the true state of 
the case, who listened rather gravely. 
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“IT hope you both know your own mind,”’ he said at length, 
*¢ She is a charming girl, and I hope you'll be happy ;—but it's, 
pity her father is so dead against you. However, as things haye 
gone so far now, I had better shut up.”’ 

“Well, yes, perhaps you had,” said Charlie, laughing. “But, ] 
say, you won't. mind telling the governor and my lady for me? ang 
draw itas mild as you can. They are down in Hertfordshire—yoy 
can ride over from Fernleigh, you know, and put. things in g 
pleasant way to them. You must tackle my lady first, of course; 
the governor is sure to be all right,—he never makes a fuss about 
anything.”’ 

Though Maurice was rather averse to the mission offered him, 
he undertook it with his accustomed good nature, and promised to 
do his best for his friend. 

“T thing you ought to have given your people a hint of this 
yourself, just to break the ice a little,” he said. ‘‘ They may cut 
up rough about it.”’ 

“ Not they,’’ was the confident answer; ‘‘ it’s sure to be all 
right.” ‘ 

After half an hour’s impatient waiting, Bathurst, for the 
twentieth time, sauntered to the door of the church, followed by 
Maurice. As they looked eagerly forth a Hansom cab drove up, 
and Maurice handed out the pretty blushing bride, arrayed in the 
daintest of morning toilettes, though with nothing bridal about it. 
A simple dress of pale blue muslin, with ribbons and lace, anda 
tiny blue bonnet completed her attire. The maid who accompanied 
her young mistress was very fancifully and coquettishly dressed. 
She knew what was due to the occasion if Miss Annie did not, and 
had arrayed herself accordingly. 

Maurice offered his arm to Annie, who trembled very much. 
Charlie whispered a few reassuring words to the shrinking git, 
and then followed them to the altar, where the clergyman was by 
this time stationed. In a very few minutes the. service was over, 
the register signed, and the little party left the church. Annie 
clung fondly to the arm of her husband, who looked extremely 
happy. 
“Good-bye, dear old Maurice!’’ he said, when he had placed 
his wife in the Hansom that was in waiting; “ we must be off now 
to catch the eleven-o’clock train,—it’s an awfully slow one; We 
shan’t get to Windermere until after eight to-night. I am afraid 
Annie will be tired to death; but I thought the sooner and the 
further we leave London and those in it the better.”’ 

Then followed a warm shaking of hands from all three, and the 
cab drove off, leaving Maurice thoughtfully and rather sadly look- 
ing after it. 
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“How happy Charlie was! He was certainly born under a | 
star. He was married to the woman he loved, and could 
iook forward to years of happiness with her.”’ 

He was aroused from this train of thought by a voice at his 
dbow, which belonged to the smart lady’s-maid who had been 
hitherto affably conversing with the clerk in attendance. 

“T beg your pardon for interrupting you, sir, but I wish to ask 
iflcan take any message to Mrs. Bankes from you. I am going 
now, if you please, sir ?”’ 

“Oh! give my kind regards,’’ said Maurice, rousing himself. 
“Say Miss Bankes, or rather Mrs. Bathurst, went off in very good 
girits, Good-morning to you !’’ he added, as slightly raising his 
hat to the young woman he walked quickly in the direction of his 
hotel, intending also to leave town in the course of the next hour, in 
gocordance with his promise to his friend. 

When the newly-wedded pair arrived at Euston Square they 
found they had still a quarter-of-an-hour to wait. They paced up 
and down the platform and hall, talking fondly to each other in low 
tones, when suddenly Annie exclaimed— 

“Oh, Charlie, there’s mamma!”’ 

That lady rapidly approached them, and seized Annie in her 
maternal arms, exclaiming— 

“Good-bye, my dear child! I just came to say good-bye to you 
once more, Charlie, promise me to-make her very, very happy ;— 
but I needn’t tell you this—I am sure you will, you are so suited 
to each other; but, Annie, you musn’t forget you have four big 
boxes and a dressing-case. I don’t see how you can get on without 
a maid ?” 

“Oh, I am sure I can,” said Annie, brightly. ‘* Good-bye, 
dear, dear mother? I hope papa won’t be very angry ;—this is our 
train.” 

“Come along, dear,’’ said the bridegroom; ‘‘ here’s an empty 
carriage.”” He placed her in it, and shaking Mrs, Bankes warmly 
by both hands, and pressing a kiss on her plump cheek, he jumped 
inafter his bride, with a golden reminder to the guard that the 
catrlage was their own. 

Charlie’s servant here appeared well laden with a luncheon. 
basket, a splendid bouquet, newspapers, and light summer wraps— 
thoughtfully provided by Annie’s mamma, who stood on the plat- 
fm, kissing her hand to her dear children as the train slowly 
moved out of the station; then with a sigh of mingled relief and 
legret—relief that Annie was so happily married, regret that she 

comparatively lost her—she re-entered her brougham, and 
feturmed to the now empty house in Portman Square, prepared to 
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fight bravely her daughter's battle with her too-probably angry 
father. 

He was generally to be found in his study at this hour of the 
morning, and thither his wife at once proceeded. 

**May I come in?”’ she asked, holding the door a little way 
open. *‘ I have something particularly to say to you.” 





‘Certainly, my dear,” was the gracious answer. ‘‘ How js 
Annie’s headache now? I was just thinking of going up to see 
her.”’ 


Mrs. Bankes had pleaded indisposition as an excuse for her 
daughter’s non-appearance as usual at breakfast. She seated her. 
self in a great arm-chair and commenced taking off her bonnet and 
gloves before answering his question. 

“Annie is much better,’”’ she began slowly; ‘‘she is sucha 
dear, sensible girl—don’t you think so ?”’ 

“Yes, she has plenty of common-sense,’’ he answered ; ‘‘ she 
wouldn’t worry herself and every one else about trifles, like some 
one I know. I am waiting to hear what you have to say, and then 
I should like to finish what I am reading in peace.”’ 

“In peace !’’ echoed his wife impatiently ; ‘‘ I dont know what 
you call reading in peace; you are always so disagreeable whenever 
I want to speak to you. I’m sure I don’t know what you'll say 
when you know what I know! I came in on purpose to tell you all 
about it, and you won’t let me speak.”’ 

“Well, row I’m all attention,’’ he said, taking off his spectacles, 
and looking at her expectantly. 

“Oh, I can’t talk if you keep looking at me like that,”’ she 
said moving restlessly under his glance; ‘* you confuse me! I’ve 
got a very difficult task before me,—it requires a certain amount of 
courage and good-sense to perform it properly. J know the impor. 
tance of this moment, if you don’t. I’m sure, 1 feel my heart in my 
mouth—TI’m so nervous !’’ 

‘‘ Now, then, Louisa!’’ exclaimed the tormented husband. 
‘* I’m tired of all this. If you have anything that I ought to hear, 
be good enough to say it; if not, I must repeat I should prefer to 
read my paper.” | 

Mrs. Bankes, thus adjured, related with much circumlocution 
Annie’s marriage and departure. 

He listened without attempting to interrupt her, and even when 
she had finished still remained silent. He was very much attached 
to his only child, and felt how lonely his life would be in future 
without her; then, too, the blow was so unexpected, it almost 
unnerved him. 
“Well, you do take it quietly,”’ re-commenced his wife, finding 
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that he remained silent. ‘‘I am very glad you ara not angry with 
poor, dear Annie. I feel quite relieved now, John ;—do speak !"’ 
Mr. Bankes raised himself slowly from his chair, as he said in a 
goice that trembled from emotion— 
«J am not angry with Annie, poor child; I fear she will to 
soon have cause to repent her imprudent marriage. She has — 
suffered herself to be over-persuaded against her better judgment ; 
but I blame you a great deal more than I do her. How could you, 
Louisa, countenance this clandestine proceeding? for the young 
people there may be excuses, for you none. Our child will have to 
shank you for her miserable married life—for what can it be but 
miserable -- with a gambler for a husband, who would risk a year’s 
income on one race? and poor they must be. I won't help to 
pander to his betting propensities,—he must get on as he can. I 


‘shall write to his father this very morning, and let him know that 


they may expect nothing from me. Good Heavens! just look at 
Jenny Beresford and her worthless husband! She has chosen. to 
quarrel with me on his account ; it’s horrible to think what Annie’s 
brought upon herself!’ 

Mrs. Bankes was by this time in tears; but fired up in defence 
of her favourite Charlie. 

“You are very unjust, John, towards that dear, good, hand- 
some, kind Charlie. He won’t makea bad husband—nothe. Ifshe 
had married a nobody instead of a peer’s eldest son you couldn’t say 
more; besides, I’m a very good judge of character, and I quite 
believe he will entirely give up the turf, as he promised; and as for 
being poor, Annie has got her own little money, and Lord Sark will 
do something, and I shall help them all I can in a small way; and 
80 will you by-and-bye,’’ she added, coaxingly. 

“T think not,’’ he answered very decidedly ; and the lady, 
without further remonstrance rose and quitted the room, with an 
inward thanksgiving that all was so well over between herself and 
her husband,—confident that time and her own unceasing efforts 
would stnooth the way towards a reconciliation between him and the 
young couple. 

On the morning following the wedding Maurice mounted his 
horse immediately after breakfast, purposing to call at the 
“Priory,” Lord Sark’s country seat, about four miles distant from 
Fernleigh, 

“Lady Sark was at home, his lordship ‘ hout’ in the grounds,”’ 
the servant said, as he ushered Maurice into the morning-room 
Where his mistress was sitting. 

Lady Sark looked, Maurice thought, more unapproachable than 
usual, and it was by no means easy to get on with her at the best 
of times, She extended but two cold fingers in greeting, and 
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manifested, as it seemed, very little surprise at his unexpected 
appearance. 

** How do you do, Mr. Grant? I am glad to see you,” ghe 
said, ‘‘ You may: perhaps be able to relieve my anxiety respecting 
my son ?”’ 

** She has heard something,’ thought Maurice ; ‘‘ so much the 
better. Ishall be very glad to do so,” said he, as cordially as he 
could. It was difficult to be cordial with Lady Sark. 

“T should like to ask you a question, Mr. Grant. Knowing 
my son as you do, do you consider it likely that he would of his own 
free will marry a young person of no family, no character, and no 
money ?—it is incredible! I confess I do not believe it of him. He 
knows tvo well what is due to me and his father and to his own 
position. I ask you, again, can there be any truth in this ?” 

“ Not in the least, dear Lady Sark,’’ he answered. ‘“ Charlie 
sent me here to explain matters to you and his father.”’ 

“ Explain ? Then the letter is true ?’’ said her ladyship, frown. 
ing ominously. ‘‘ Be good enough to continue what you have to 
say.” 

‘Well, the fact is,”’ said he, feeling it was best to come to the 
point at once, and being rather uncomfortable under her ladyship’s 
angry glance, “‘ Charlie has taken a very important step, and was 
compelled to keep it secret even from you, much as he regretted 
having todo so. His marriage—for he is married, as you surmise— 
was necessarily a very private one, seeing that the young lady's 
father disapproved of it ; but you are quite misinformed as to her 
antecedents. She is a cousin of Mrs. Beresford’s, and is a charm. 
ing girl. I am sure you would like her very much if you knew her, 
which Charlie hopes you soon will do. He says you must not be 
too hard upon him—his Annie is such a darling, he wouldn’t lose 
her for the world.” 

Lady Sark was about to answer this appeal with evident dis. 
pleasure, but her words were arrested by the entrance of her 
husband through one of the open French windows. 

“ How d’ye do, my dear Maurice ?’’ said that nobleman cheerily, 
as the young man rose to shake hands with him. ‘‘I am charmed 
to see you! You have heard about Charlie, of course ?—a pretty 
mess he has made of it, marrying a girl without a penny. How 
they are to live I haven’t an idea. I can’t increase his allow- 
ance. If it wasn’t enough for one, it’s not likely to be enough for 
two.” 

“Charlie is too much in love to think of ways and means just 
yet,’’ said Maurice, smiling; ‘‘and, besides, he thinks Mr. 
Bankes is sure to come round in time.” 

“Not he,” returned Lord Sark, “ to judge from his letter. 1 
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think it’s a very bad business. He ought not to have married on 
his income.”’ 

As ever, Lady Sark took her place at once on the opposition 
benches, and prepared to argue matters against her own con- 
viction. 

“T think, my dear,’’ she commenced, turning her angry glances 
now on her lord, ‘‘ that Charlie has acted in the most disinterested 
manner, if a little imprudently,—which, mind you, I don’t admit ; 
if the young lady is high-principled, religious, amiable, and well- 
bred—and I am sure if she were not all this and more Charlie 
would never have chosen her, I consider he has a perfect right to 
please himself, and it is clearly right to ask them here for as long 
as they please,—even to make. their home with us if they like. I 
don’t apologise for talking over these family arrangements before 
Mr, Grant,”’ she added, a little less stiffly, ‘‘as I believe my son has 
perfect confidence in him.”’ 

“ But, my dear,’’ began Lord Sark, “I am sure you said this 
morning that Charles's behaviour was unpardonable.”’ 

‘Never mind what I said this. morning !’’ retorted his wife ; 
“IT spoke then from impulse—I speak now from mature reflection 
and a knowledge of the true state of the case—thanks to Mr. 
Grant.”’ 

Lord Sark was inwardly very well satisfied at the turn matters 
had taken. He was glad enough of Charlie’s possible society, and 
of that of his pretty young wife—for pretty he knew she would be. 
How she would get on with her motber-in-law was a different 
matter ; and ifa girl of spirit, sparring matches might be confidently 
expected between them; but knowing the disposition of his wife, 
he gave a reluctant assent to her proposal, throwing in a doubt as 
to its advisability, which was the line of conduct best calculated to 
ensure her persisting in her motherly intentions towards the 
delinquents. 

When Maurice at length rose to go, highly delighted with the 
success of his mediation, Lord Sark proposed his walking round 
the grounds first before he ordered his horse. Maurice assented ; 
and the two men, leaving Lady Sark mistress’ of the situation, 
repaired first to the stables. 

After they had duly discussed the merits and perfections of the 
several quadrupeds, Lord Sark began rather abruptly to question 

urice eagerly as to his daughter-in-law’s claims to beauty and 
ultimate expectations. 

Maurice’s answers on both points were quite satisfactory ; for, 
in his own mind, he felt certain that Mr. Bankes would make a 
suitable provision for his daughter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


LORD KETTERING’S PHILOSOPHY. 


“ None, seeing us cloven in sunder, 
Will weep, or laugh, or wonder. 
Light love stands clear of thunder, 
And safe from winds at sea.” 


ISABEL, true to the resolve she had formed on the evening of 
the Bankes’s ball, to separate Maurice and Nina at any cost, had 
accomplished much during the last two months of the London season, 


In the first place, she—by means of her beauty, which was great, 
and of her will, which was greater; and by means of the tact, 
cleverness, and discretion, of which she was a most accomplished 
mistress —had created such an impression on the heart—we should 
say, imagination—of the hitherto wily widower, Lord Kettering, 
that he began seriously to contemplate a second marriage; and as 
his admiration increased day by day for the young widow located 
in his house, so his fancy for Miss Fitzgerald waned and paled. 
This was, at the outset,a great source of happiness to Nina, who 
had dreaded nothing so much as the having such a girl for a step- 
mother, and to have to resign the reins of government into such 
hands as hers. 

But by-and-bye Isabel’s tactics became apparent to her, and 
she also became painfully aware that, from some inexplicable reason, 
her father had conceived a most violent dislike towards Maurice 
Grant. She confided her feelings to her friend, Isabel, and knowing 
the ascendancy that the fair Isabel already possessed over the mind 
of her noble and unreasonable father, she implored her to exercise 
her influence in their behalf. For Maurice had, in due course, 
been made very happy by Nina’s acceptance of himself, and propor- 
tionally miserable at her father’s summary rejection of his suit, 
Lord Kettering vouchsafeing no explanation for his decree, further 
than he did not approve of Grant’s pretensions, and that no persua- 
sion on the part of either Maurice or his daughter, Nina, could induce 
him to alter his mind. This determination was due partly to the 
clever manceuvering of the fascinating widow, and partly to an idea 
which had just dawned upon him, to the effect that old Mr. Diplock, 
as wealthy as he was gouty, would be a much more eligible match 
fur his beautiful daughter. Isabel, with ber usual double-dealing, 
so complicated matters as to lead the credulous lovers to believe 
in ber good offices, and to consider her as their best friend. 

Nina, always gentle and obedient, did not wish to kick agaist 
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the pricks, but rather endeavoured to serve two masters—obey her 
father, while she did not entirely give up Maurice. So she 
induced him to sign, for the present, a treaty of friendship: he 
was never to speak of his love to her; at the same time, he was 
to love no one else, and both were to wait and hope for better 
times. 

August found Lord Kettering and his daughter located at Cowes. 
Maurice Grant was away yachting, and Nina felt very lonely. She 
was not a good sailor, and Isabel was always joining some party or 
other ; so an invitation to Kate was sent and answered in person. 
But Kate was not looking well, and was more taciturn than usual, 
evidently preferring her own society to that of any one else’s; and 
by degrees Nina’s spirits began to droop also. Lord Kettering was 
systematically unkind to her; he was scarcely ever with her, and 
seemed quite to ignore her altogether. 

Then Mr. Grant had disappointed her a little—he had said he 
should only: be away two or three days, but he had been gone a 
fortnight, and had not written to Isabel or any one. She began 
sorrowfully to admit that Maurice had become very dear to her. 
She was thinking thus one bright afternoon seated on the Parade, 
looking over the bay ; it was a hiyh tide, the waves danced before her 
in the sunlight, as she dreamily watched the yachts like specks in 
the distance, feeling inexpressibly desolate, with an intense longing 
for sympathy and love. 

She was aroused from her painful reflection by some one coming 
hurriedly towards her ; and raising her eyes, she encountered those 
of Maurice Grant. 

He caught her look of delighted surprise, though her eyes were 
instantly lowered, and the bright colour suffused her cheek. 

‘‘] have been calling at your house,’’ he said, “and was afraid 
you were gone out yachting. What a pleasure it is to see you 
again !’’ 

He seated himself on the bench by her side, and commenced 
aia tracing lines in the gravel at his feet with the stick he 
eld. 

_ “Tama very bad sailor,” she answered.” “ Isabel has made 
up a luncheon party on board the ‘ Mermaid,’—Papa’s yacht, you 
know.”’ 

‘How delightful !’’ said he, ironically. ‘‘ Are these parties of 
daily occurrence ? and are you always left out of them ?”’ 

‘Well, you know, I don’t wish to go,” smiled Nina. “Tam 
very happy here.”’ 

‘You don’t look so,” he rejoined, noticing the sad expression 
of her sweet face, now the flush of surprise and pleasure. had died 
out of it ; and perceiving the dark circles round her beautiful brown 
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eyes, which seemed to him to have grown larger, while her face was 
much thinner. He knew every line of it, and the change wrought 
therein in so short a time grieved bim inexpressibly. ‘‘ Ah, well,” 
he added, after a pause ; “ this place can’t agree with you. What 
have you been doing since I left? What is the matter with you, 
my darling?’’ he half whispered, bending tenderly towards 
her, 

He had spoken from an impulse he could not control; he had 
burst the barrier of silence he had so long and faithfully maintained, 
The next moment he would have given worlds to have recalled his 
passionate words. 

She drew away from him, saying, very coldly— 

‘‘Tam quite well, thank you; but oh, Mr. Grant,” she 
continued, with a little shiver, “ you must never speak to me like 
that again. I can’t listen to you if you do.” 

His caressing words gave her an intense thrill of pleasure, so 
great that she felt there was no alternative left for her but to avoid 
him in future; but how could she carry out this resolve? It was 
easy enough to determine how she would act; it was a different 
thing to put her resolution to the test, her heart pleaded so in 
favour of this one friend, though her conscience was difficult to 
silence. 1 

** Forgive me!’’ said Maurice, gently and sadly, deeply pained 
by her altered manner. ‘‘ I was very wrong to speak as I did— 
trust me, I will not offend again, but endeavour to control my over- 
anxiety, and measure my words to suit even your sense of pro- 
priety.”’ 

Nina saw he was vexed and hurt, and, woman-like, forget- 
ting the offence just committed, condoned it on the spot, and 
only remembered that he loved her, and that she had pained him. 
She was ready and anxious to make amends if she only knew 
how. 

“I see you are angry with me,” she said in her usual sweet 
voice, laying her hand lightly on his arm as she spoke, and looking 
at him appealingly. ‘‘ You must not speak so bitterly to me, 
Maurice. Dear Maurice, say you never will again—we must always 
be great friends; and you will let me trust you, won’t you, and 
not be afraid of you? Promise to be as you were before to-day. 1 
cannot do without your friendship, and bid you leave me, as perhaps 
I ought.” ie 

“T swear 1 will do whatever you wish,” he answered, taking 
her hand and pressing it warmly, with a feeling of elation at his 
heart that she had called him by bis name under the influence of 
her excitement. 
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“Tt’s getting rather chilly,” she said, after a rather long silence, | 
rising from her seat. “ I think I shall go in now.” 

“Let me put this shawl round you,” he returned, taking up a 
woollen one that lay on the seat, and wrapping it carefully about 
her. ‘“ Why do you wear these thin things?” touching the light 
muslin dress she wore; “‘it's very pretty and all that,” he added, 
with a smile; ‘‘ but we must take care of you, and not let you catch 
a bad cold.”’ | 

The words were simple enough, but the tone was, oh, so tender ! 

She thanked him with a look, and each knew that it would be next 
to impossible to go back to their former friendship. 

Maurice sauntered by her side along the Parade. ‘‘ Look,’’ he 
exclaimed ; “‘ there’s the yachting party bearing down upon us.”’ 

It consisted of two or three ladies, Isabel among the number, 
and as many men. She was walking a little in advance of the 
others, with the ever faithful Colonel Dudley in attendance. The 
yachting costume of dark sailor-blue that she wore displayed her 
exquisite figure and gracefully undulating movements to the best 
advantage ; and as the sun shone full in her bright, piquant face, 
it gave to her lustrous eyes that greenish hue that was only percep. 
tible at times, and which Jent such strange beauty to them, shaded, 
as they were, with their long, silken lashes. A sailor hat, with its 
blue ribbon and “‘ Mermaid ”’ in gold letters around it, completed her 
costume. 

She perceived Maurice advancing towards her. She started with 
surprise; a peculiar smile crossed her lips for a moment, to be 
replaced by one of sarcastic meaning, as she said, holding out her 
hand to him, which he barely touched— 

“Nina never told me you were expected to-day; she is so 
mysterious about everything, or I should have been so glad to have 
put off our picnic till to-morrow, so as to have included you in it; 
though, J daresay, you were much better amused as it was. We 
know the old adage—-don’t we, Colonel Dudley ’—about two being 
company,”” she added, maliciously turning to her companion, who 
assented with an equivocal smile. 

.“ You have the face that suits a woman for hér soul’s screen,” he | 
thought bitterly, while answered he coldly, ‘‘ You are very good; I 
should have been delighted, I am sure. You must get up another 
in a day or two in my honour, before I go way again.”’ 

Nina shot a hurried, timid glance at him, not unobserved by 

, a8 she said quickly— 

“What nonsense you talk, Isabel, as if Mr. Grant’s return was 
Rot quite as unexpected to me as to you. 1 met him just now on 
the Parade.’’ 
Lord Kettering, who had remained bebind to give some direc. 
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tions to his men respecting the yacht, here joined the group, and 
scowled ominously when he perceived Maurice. 

Mr. George Harcourt had been detained in Ireland much longer . 
than he had either expected or desired ; but it was not altogether 
lost time, he admitted, seeing that, when he did depart, he carried 
with him his uncle and guardian’s consent to his marriage with his 
adored Beatrice, which he felt would help him on in his wooing, and 
expedite it. But on calling in Cadogan Place, he was informed 
that the ladies had gone down to Brighton. Thither he at once 
followed them, anathematising the mother of his fair one for having 
borne her away to such a chalk place, as he termed it, full of the 
‘* Hebrew persuasion,”’ as it was sure to be in August. 

He took up his quarters at the “ Belford Hotel,’’ and having 
discovered the address he wanted in the visitors’ list, presented him- 
self in Lansdowne Place, where he was warmly welcomed by the 
Honourable widow. 

“Mr, Harcourt,” she exclaimed delightedlv, as he was announced, 
coming quickly towards him and extending both hands (it was too 
soon for a maternal embrace), ‘‘ this zs kind of you! When did 
you arrive ?—I am so glad to see you !”’ 

“Just now,’’ he answered, with scant ceremony. ‘‘ What on 
earth made you come down here—the place seems full of duffers ? I 
don’t believe there’s a gentleman in it.’’ 

“* Indeed there is,”’ she answered rather indignantly ; “ Monsieur 
de Sans-souci and several men you know. Mrs Lascelles is here; 
and if [am not much mistaken, she is going to do a very stupid 
thing.”’ 

Mr. Harcourt was not interested enough to inquire what the 
foolish thing might be, but abruptly asked— 

‘“‘ How is Miss Beatrice, I should so much like to see her? | 
wish you would let her know I am here.”’ 

‘* Certainly,”’ was the rejoinder, as she rang the bell, and bade 
the servant inform Miss Fitzgerald that Mr. Harcourt was there. 
Then, turning to him, she said, confidentially, ‘‘ You won’t think 
Beatrice looking well, I’m afraid. I can’t persuade her to have 
advice, though I’m sure she ought to see some one ; but you musn’t 
take any notice of it—her looking ill, 1 mean—she doesn’t like it; 
then, too, her spirits are so variable. I can't help thinking she must 
have something on her mind ; but now you are come,’’ she added 
archly, looking at him keenly, “I am quite sure she will soon be 
her bright, beautiful self again. Nothing is so trying for a young 
girl as uncertainty in affairs of the heart. I remember how ——"’ 
But her reminiscences were cut short by the entrance of the object 
of their conversation, Beatrice herself. In spite of being fore- 
warned, George Harcourt started with surprise as he beheld the 
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change two or three months had wrought in her appearance, as she 


came towards him with languid steps. 

Her brilliant complexion was gone, and replaced by an intense 
pallor; her eyes were heavy and sunken, as if from recent weeping ; 
even her once perfect attire was negligent in the extreme. 

, He wasn’t fool enough to believe that all this was his work, 
She wasn’t one of the pining sort, he knew that ; she was really ill, 
he supposed, and it behoved him to look after lier. Her voice was 
in keeping with her looks; there was a mournful ring about it 
which could not escape his notice when she spoke to him. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald soon took herself away on some pretext invented 
onthe spur of the moment ; and George Harcourt, unmindful of her 
caution, crossed over to where Beatrice was sitting, and said, with a 
rough kindness in his tone— 

“Tsay, you’re looking awfully ill !—this won't do, you know; 
you must see one of those doctor fellows. You'll soon be all right. 
Perhaps a warmer climate would do you good for the winter. If 
you would marry me, like a dear girl,’’ he went on, taking the 
plunge boldly, ‘‘ we should get on capitally. I'd take you where- 
ever you liked. Now, don’t speak ; I haven’t done yet,” seeing she 
was about to interrupt him. “I’ve been fond of you ever since I 
saw you, upon my honour, ! have. Let’s get married at once— 
there’s no use waiting—don’t you like me well enough ?”” 

She was in a frame of mind to be touched by the kindness and 
sympathy, rough and crude though it was, he was evincing for 


“You are very good,” she murmured, ‘‘I fear I can never 
be your wife; but you must give me time to decide and think it 
over. I will let you know ina few days ; and if, in the meantime, 
you should regret and think better of your offer, you may tell me 
80 frankly—I shall not be offended.”’ 

“T’'m not likely to do that,” he laughed, good humouredly, ‘I 
consider you have nearly accepted me, and I’m awfully obliged to 
you. Shake hands, will you?’’ And as she complied, smiling, and 
even brightening in spite of herself, he added, ‘‘ I suppose you will 
lét me come and see you every-day and all day—won’t you, Beatrice ? 
I'm going to call you Beatrice now it’s all settled.” 

‘‘ But it isn’t settled,” she objected —“‘ far from it; and i much 
Prefer your going away till Saturday, and then if you like to call, I 
will give you your answer.” 

“But where am I to go?’’ he pleaded. ‘‘ This is Wednesday, 
and there isn’t a soul in London. I can’t stay in his infernal place 
(I beg your pardon !) with nobody to speak to.” 

“Why don’t you go to Ryde for a couple of days—there are 
Plenty of people you know there; and perhaps you may see some. 
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one you like better than me,”’ she continued, with a faint dash of 
her old coquetry. 

‘Not I,” he returned. “1 know my own mind, if you don’t 
know yours ; but I hope you do, and won’t throw me over.”’ 

** We shall see,” she said, giving him her hand again in token 
of dismissal ; “ but you must keep your part of the contract, or it 
will be null and vo'd;” and with another earnest assurance of 
devotion, and a warm pressure of the hand, he at once took his 
leave. Then Beatrice went quickly to her room, her face wearing 
a strange look of resolve. ‘‘ He will come,” she murmured ; “it is 
everything to see him once more,’’ she thought. 

She wrote a few hurried lines with a trembling, eager hand; 
then sealing the letter carefully, placed it in her pocket; and when 
out with her mother took the opportunity of dropping it in the 
first letter-box they passed. 

During the succeeding day she was in a fever of exciiement, 
alternating between hope and doubt—the former was in theascend ant, 
when, on Friday morning, a letter was brought to her while dressing, 
It was but half-a-dozen lines ; but her eyes dwelt on them long and 
lovingly as she pressed them to her lips. 

Then she dressed herself with her old love of effect, and was 
pleased at the change for the better in her appearance, after a long 
and careful inspection of herself in her glass. She descended to the 
breakfast-room, where her mother was already seated reading her 
letters. 

** How well you are looking, Beatrice !’’ she exclaimed, as her 
daughter entered the room; ‘‘ quite yourself, I declare! I knew 
what it would be when a certain person had said something to you, 
or perhaps he has written, dear fellow. J’ve heard from him too, 
my dear.”’ 

** What !’’ she cried, ‘‘ has Arthur written to you ?’’ 

Her mother opened her eyes to the fullest extent at this 
question, while she said with provoking distinctness— 

** No, I should hope not, or to you either, I trust. My note is 
from George Harcourt. He says he shall be back again some time 
to-morrow. I think I know what your answer will be.”’ 

** That’s more than I do,’’ said Beatrice, shortly ; ; ‘* it depends 
upon a good many things. I daresay he will survive it if I do 
refuse him, and ‘perhaps “would be very much obliged to me some 
day for doing 80.” 

“What can you mean, my dear?’’ expostulated her mother. 
“‘T never expected to hear you talk in this way—it’s absurd, when 
of course you mean to marry dear George.”’ 

“Don’t be too sure,” returned her daughter, ironically ; “and 
above all things, don’t argue.the subject with me just won can't 
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stand it, mamma,’’ she added hurriedly. ‘I expect a visitor this 
morning—Lord Kettering is coming, by my wish. No; don’t say a 
word,” seeing her mother was about to remonstrate. ‘‘ I musé see 
him—I will see him here or elsewhere ;' and if you thwart me in this 
you may as well tell your dear George I decline his alliance ; but, 
on the other hand, if you let me have my way for this once, I 
promise you it shall be the last time you are asked to countenance 
my proceedings.” | 

Mrs. Fitzgerald saw it would be unwise to push things. to 
extremities, so gave un unwilling assent. 

“Tt must be as you please, I suppose, my dear,”’ she said, 
“though, I must say, I consider your bebaviour very strange; and 
what your dear grandpapa would think of such conduct I don’t 
pretend to say.”” 

“Then you will not interrupt us ?’’ Beatrice asked. 

“T interrupt you?’—no, 1 won’t come near you. I shouldn’t 
like to see him—lI really shouldn’t! I have quite a horror of 
him.”’ 

“Well, I haven’t,” said Beatrice, decidedly, and having finished 
her breakfast, she quitted the room. 

She knew that more than a couple of hours must intervene 
before he could possibly arrive. The train from Southsea was not 
due till twenty minutes past one. How weary this waiting seemed, 
she thought. Would he never come, and what would he say when he 
did? Would he break his word to-day, as he had so often done lately ? 
In thoughts like these the time lagged slowly on. At last she heard 
aquick, impatient ring at the door-bell, and the next moment he 
was standing before her, cool, collected, handsomer than ever, she 
thought, dressed in his dark-grey yachting suit. 

He just touched her hand lightly with his lips, saying in the 
most nonchalant of tones— , 

“ How are you, Miss Beatrice? Awfully hot, isn’t it ?’’ throwing 
himself into a low chair as he spoke. ‘‘ You see I’m here at your 
bidding ; but deuced inconvenient it was to get away from Cowes 
just now.” 

“IT haven’t seen you for a month,” she interrupted ; ‘‘ and you 
scarcely ever write to me; and oh, Arthur, I have so longed to see 
you! Ihave so much to say. But first tell me,’’ she continued, 
falling on her knees beside his chair, resting both hands on his arm 
and looking up beseechingly into his face, ‘‘ you do still love me, 
don’t you, dear ? Oh, say you do !”’ 

“Tl say anything you like,’”’ came the cool reply. ‘‘Ouly get 
up,my dear child, and don't go into heroics; we are both too old 
for that: sort of thing.”’ 


She looked deeply pained, though she did not rise as he bade 
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her; but took his listless hand in both of hers, and pressed it to 
her lips. 

“There was a time,”’ she said sorrowfully, ‘‘ when you were 
ready enough with protestations of affection ; now you only ridicule 
me. Is it my fault you are changed like this ?”’ 

“ What a splendid actress you would have made!”’ said he, 
regarding her admiringly through his half-closed eyelids. ‘ You 
did that burst of indignation and outraged love capitally, and 
would have brought down the house, I daresay; but. in private 
life, my dear, this sort of thing is in bad taste. If you were seventeen 
one might tolerate it; but in a young woman of five or six and 
twenty, and who has been knocking about Paris for the last ten 
years or more, and who, I should say, knew what two and two 
meant as well as any one, it is simply ridiculous, and quite lost 
upon me.” 

“Lord Kettering !’’ she exclaimed, rising to her feet. ‘‘ How 
can you speak to me like this. My affection for you at least bas 
been disinterested and sincere—I deserve better treatment at your 
hands.”’ 

“Now, Miss Beatrice,’’ he began, raising himself from his 
lounging position, ‘‘do bereasonable. You can’t marry me. I have 
had one wife already, and do not intend just yet to give her a 
successor, of which fact you have always been aware. I am all 
for taking things quietly, and you will go in for tragedy. It was 
very well at first, but one tires of the sort of thing— 
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“* You loved, it maybe, more than I ; 
We know not, love is hard to seize, 
And all things are not good to try, 
And life-long loves the worst of these.’ 


Take my advice,’’ be continued; ‘‘ you see, you can’t marry me, 
that’s certain; but you can some one else. Now, there’s Harcourt, 
he would do very well with a little encouragement; you could soon 
bring him to the post, which would be the best thing that could 
happen to you.”’ 

‘‘You think so!’’ she exclaimed, her face now aglow with 
indignation ; “ this is your advice, is it? I am to marry Mr. [ar- 
court, am I ?’’ and as a jealous pang smote her, she continued, “! 
see what it is,—you are unkind to me because you are fond of some- 
one else. I know I’mright; I see it in your face.’’ , 

Lord Kettering was considering while she was speaking which 
would be most efficacious just now, the truth or the reverse, and 
after a moment’s reflection, decided on the former. It was best, he 
argued to himself, to make Beatrice fully understand she had 
nothing to hope from his waning affections, and as he had tired of 
her love she had better forget him. 
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“Can I forget ? yea, that can I ; 
And that can all men—so will you, 
Alive or later, when you die, 
Ah, but the love you plead was true,— 
Was not mine too ?” 


His thoughts ran somewhat in this wise, if he did not express 
them quite so poetically. 

“I give you credit for great penetration, my dear,’’ he said; 
“this sort of thing can’t go on for ever—it never does; it must have 
come to an end some day—as well now as later on. T know some- 
thing of human nature, and fancy you will forget me soon enough. 
I have set you the example, as you have divined ; you have made 
me say it, and now I hope-you are content. It? s horribly un- 
romantic, I know,’’ he added, laughingly, rising from his chair, and 
lazily stretching himself; ‘“ but I'm off to ‘ The Belford,’ to get 
some luncheon, so let’s kiss and be friends—not literally, of course. 
You wouldn’t allow that, would you, Miss Beatrice?’ he said, 
coming close up to her chair, and laying his hand gently on her 
shoulder, with just the faintest twinge of something like remorse for 
the part he was playing, and for her anguish, which she could not 
control. She caught at once the tender inflection in his voice, and 
as he bent over her she burst into a paroxysm of tears. 

Lord Kettering, much annoyed, first tried the soothing process. 

“ My dear Beatrice, don’t go on like this,” he said ; ‘ what’s the 
use of crying, you'll be all right by-and-bye! Isay, you must leave 
off, my dear girl;” but as she still sobbed on, he continued 
changing his tone to one of simulated anger. “ Well then, I’m 
going ; if you don’t wish to part friends, I can’t help it; but as it 
is, good-bye !”’ 

He ie his hand from hers as he spoke, and placed her 
back in her chair. 

Roused by his last taunt, she said, drying her eyes, and making 
a mighty effort to control herself— 

“ Friends we can never be: good-bye, Lord Kettering.” 
“ Good-bye, my dear child, take care of yourself.” So saying, he 
sauntered leisurely cut of the house. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
NEVER FOR EVER! 


“ Never to meet more, 
As day succeedeth day ; 
Never to kiss more 
Till our lips are clay. 
Oh, my darling, my lost darling, 
Say farewell and go !” 


“ May I come in?” asked Kate, knocking impatiently at the 
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door of her cousin’s room, early one morning about three weeks 
after her arrival at Cowes. ‘‘1 have something very particular to 
say to you,”’ and entering quickly with an open letter in her hand 
she threw herself on the sofa by the open window, saying, “ Send 
away Josephine; never mind dressing, Nina, dear.”’ 

Nina did as desired, and turned round on her toilette chair, 
facing Kate expectantly, her long fair hair falling in thick masses 
over her white peignoir. 

“ What is it ?’”’ she asked, inquiringly; “ wnat have you come 
to tell me ?—don’t keep me in suspense. Has anything happened 
to——’’ Maurice, she was going to say, but paused in time, and 
substituted “ anybody ?”’ 

“ Mamma has written to me,”’ said Kate, “ and informs me that 
she was married yesterday morning at the Catholic Chapel, and 
afterwards at the Protestant Church, to that dear Mons. de Sans. 
souci ; she thinks the step will add materially to all our happiness, 
more especially to mine, as dear Hypolite is of opinion ‘ that Mess 
Kate will be the better for a step-father’s control !’’’ 

“Oh, Kate!’ exclaimed Nina, springing from her seat, “let 
me read the letter. I am so sorry for Aunt Lascelles! Why didn’t 
she tell us what she was going to do ?”’ 

“She was afraid,’’ said her cousin, bitterly; ‘‘ or her Hypolite 
wouldn’t allow it. He wanted to marry me—the horrid little man! 
He wants mamma’s jointure—mercenary little wretch! I hate 
him!” 

“So do I; but let me see the letter.’’ 

** Take it,’”’ returned the other; ‘‘ there is something about you 
in it,” 

“Tam to tell darling Nina that dear Hypolite advises her not 
to see so much ofgMr. Grant. In the first place, he has always 
disliked him; and secondly, he is afraid you may get talked 
about!’ 

‘* This is too much!”’ Nina retorted, angrily; “ the idea of his 
presuming to dictate tome! Aunt Lascelles ought to know better 
than to repeat such things,—TI shall tell her so.”’ 

‘*T shan’t write to her at all,’’ returned her cousin. ‘‘ You see 
they were to go to Folkestone yesterday, and cross this morning for 
Brittany. Mamma doesn’t even give us her address.”’ 

“T didn’t notice that,’’ said Nina; “she will write agai, I 
suppose. I wonder what Aunt Harriet thinks of it? You will 
have to live with us, Kate dear,’’ she went on; ‘and if you like 
we will go to Kettering Park at once.” She was thinking to her- 
self that it would be wise to place distance between her and 
Maurice, and the change might be a good one. ‘‘ You will soon 
have a home of your own, dear,” she went on affectiouately. “Sir 
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Robert was talking to me about his wishes and plans only yester-— 
diy—he is very fond of you, I think. He would make you such a 
good husband; and I am sure this last week, since he has been 
here, you have seemed in much better spirits; and what a long 
walk you had last night. Maurice, I mean Mr. Grant,” she said, 
correcting herself, ‘‘ settled he must be proposing to you.”’ 

‘You were quite right,’’ said Kate, rather sadly; ‘‘ he did ask 
me again to marry him, and I told him it could never be. My 
mind was quite made up on this matter. And,’’ she went on, .‘‘ I 
have found out what to do with my life—mamma’s letter confirms 
mein my resolve. I shall join the Sisterhood in Magdalen Street, 
and devote myself to the poor and the suffering; my money will do 
some good then, I hope; it has never added to my happiness 
hitherto.” 

“Oh, pray, pray don’t!’’ broke in Nina, throwing her arms 
around her cousin’s neck; “ you make me so very unhappy! You 
musn’t give up the world at your age. You will be sure to see 
some one you can love some day.”’ 

“ Never !’’ said Kate, emphatically, a look of pain crossing her 
face. “ I have not seen so much married happiness around me that 
J should care to try the experiment; besides, my resolution is 
taken—it is not a sudden one. I have considered it carefully, and 
weighed both sides of the question. I feel I relinquish nothing. I 
have no ties to make my life dear to me, and even you will not miss 
me after a little. Ihave never been any comfort to you. I feel it, 
now it is too late. Don’t cry, Nina, dear. I shall be much 
happier in this way than I can be in any other. It will give me 
an object to live for. I shall feel I am not quite useless. And 
while I am here,’”’ she added, “which will only be for a very few 
days, do not let us recur to this subject, which is painful to us both ; 
and I depend on your not mentioning my intention to anyone till I 
am gone—they would not understand me ;’’ and kissing her cousin, 
Kate Lascelles, who had quite regained her habitual composure of 
manner, rose and left her to finish dressing. 

But Nina, instead of summoning her maid, remained seated 
where she was, thinking deeply. 

“How good Kate was!’’ she thought; “‘how she wishel she 
could be like her!’’ 

Kate Lascelles, as was her custom, went out directly after 
luncheon on some charitable mission ; and Nina seated herself list. 
lessly on a low ottoman, commanding a view of the garden, at the 
further end of the long drawing-room. 

Presently she was aroused by the entrance of Maurice Grant 
through one of the open French windows. She felt the time and 
opportunity had now come for her to speak to him while her good 
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resolutions were strong upon her. So without giving herself time 
to waver, she began hurried!y— 

** Before you came to-day, dear Maurice, I was resolved to gl] 
you that 1 am quite sure we must part, painful as I know it will be 
to both of us. Now, dear, you have often asked me to decide, and 
have promised to be guided by my decision. It is, that you mug 
go, and we must never see each other again !” 

** Do you mean whut you say, Nina?’’ be asked, in a hoarse 
whisper; “ have you any new reason for this decision?” 

“ Yes,”’ said Nina, sadly ; “ papa declared again last night that 
nothing should ever induce him to consent to our marriage. I dare 
not disobey him, though I can’t understand his sudden violent dis- 
like of you. We must trust to the future, dear Maurice.’ 

**] trace this edict to Isabel Grant,” said Maurice, savagely, 
“with whom your father seems wholly infatuated. Aud, Nina, when 
your exeitement has worn off a little, and you look your position 
fully and dispassionately in the face, may you uot repent having 
sent me from you? If so, write one word and I will be with you 
directly. I shall remain on board my yacht for three days, in the 
hope that you will send to me. I should welcome your summons 
as a prisoner condemned to death would an unexpected reprieve, 
Without you my life is utterly worthless. I care not what becomes 
of it 1” 

‘*Oh, Maurice—dearest Maurice!’’ she cried, “‘ pray don’t talk 
like this; you will kill me if you do. Try and believe it’s for 
the best,—try to believe that it hurts me ten times more than it 
does you! Promise to do this before you go, for my sake, dear: Tell 
me you forgive me the pain I am causing you, and say good-bye 
to me now,—I can’t bear any more !” 

“ For all answer, Maurice Grant caught her in his arms, and 
for the first and last time pressed one loving kiss on her lips. At 
this moment the drawing-room door was softly opened, and as softly 
closed again unobserved by them. 

“God bless you, my darling !’’ he whispered, as he placed her 
on the sofa. “ Think of me sometimes; and, Nina, come to me,” 
and without another word he left her. 

Isabel Grant had returned from the Carisbrooke picnic some- 
time before the hour fixed for the general departure, and this pro- 
ceeding was nothing new when Nina and Maurice were not of the 
party, in the hope of taking them by surprise. Until to-day she had 
been singularly unfortunate ; her satisfaction was therefore great 
when an answer to her message was brought to the effect that Mr. 
Grant was with her ladyship. 

Isabel at this intelligence made her way quickly to the 
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Kettering’s house ; and as she did so encountered Kate Lascelles. 
Linking her arm in hers, she said— 

I’m just come home from the picnic ; it was so stupid, I got 
Lord Kettering to drive me back. I am going in to see Nina; I 
dare say we shall find her half asleep this hot day.’’ 

‘* Perhaps she’s out,”’ suggested Kate. 

‘* Well, let’s go in gently through the side-door, and we shall 
gee,” was the laughing answer. 

The two ladies crossed the hall, and Isabel, silently opening the 
drawing-room door, they thus witnessed the parting of the lovers. 

Maurice left Nina in an agony of grief; and it was not until 
the dressing-bell rang that she roused herself, and walked slowly 
upstairs to her room, her head throbbing wildly, and at her heart a 
dull, heavy paiu. She felt quite unequal to going down to dinner. 

“T can’t dress to-night, Josephine,”’ she said; ‘‘I shall lie down, 
and you can bring me some tea. Tell Miss Lascelles I don’t feel 
very well, and I had rather she did not come in and talk tome. I 
wish to be alone.’’ 

“Milady, ne sais donc pas dat. Mess Lascelles have gone ; ; she 
have very bad news, she shall say. 

“I understand,’’ said Nina, thinking that Kate had left her 
thus suddenly to avoid the pain to them ‘both of saying good-bye ; 
and just now she was too miserable to think or care what happened. 
Maurice had gone, she should never she him again; what mattered 
the rest ? 

It is surprising how one great sorrow neutralises all smaller 
ones. It was thus with Nina. She loved her cousin dearly, yet 
scarcely gave a thought to her loss just now. She lay in a state of 
torpor for hours, until she was aroused by her shoulder being 
roughly shaken, and starting up into a half-sitting posture, she 
beheld Lord Kettering’s angry face close to hers. 

He had been spending the evening with Isabel Grant, sum- 
moned by a little mysteriously-worded note from her,—a most 
welcome one, he thought it, and presented himself at her house 
towards nine «’clock. 

She was looking extremely handsome, with her dark beauty 
considerably heightened by a well-chosen toilette of black tulle, 
trimmed with rose-coloured ribbon, and her hair coiled in thick 
Masses round her graceful head, with a cluster of natural red rose- 
buds coquettishly placed on one side. 

‘‘ How good of you to send for me!"’ he said, taking her hand 
and gazing at her admiringly. 

“TI wanted to tell you about Nina,” she said, withdrawing her 
hand ; and she forthwith proceeded to give him a highly-coloured 
sketch of Nina’s disobedience aud disregard of his (Lord Ketter. 
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ing’s) mandate. ‘‘I think you are right to} object to her marry. 
ing Mr. Grant,” she continued. ‘ Dissipated, extravagant, and 
with a past such as his,’’ she added, sighing, “ you could not do 
otherwise. Nina is very wrong and ungrateful to thwart you 
in the way she is doing.”’ 

During the next half-hour they remained together she alter. 
nately petted, couxed, and exasperated him, keeping up his irrita- 
tion and anger against his daughter at fever-heat, with the 
additional stimulant of brandy, to which he helped himself 
copiously. His temper was never improved by similar indulgences; 
on the contrary, when slightly inebriated he became very quarrel. 
some and violent. 

At last Isabel dismissed him affectionately, recommending 
him on no account to say a word to Nina that night—an injunction 
she knew he would be sure to disregard, particularly when she 
added— 

“Pray take my advice, Arthur; you are too excited, and not 
in a fit state to meet her just now. You'll be better in the 
morning.” 

“T am all right,” he said, thickly ; “don’t bother me!” and 
then he got himself away, and walked leisurely towards the club, 
where he called for and swallowed another copious dravght of 
brandy. 

He had forgotten his latch-key, and rang an impatient sum- 
mons at the door-bell. 

** Where is your mistress ?’’ he inquired of the servant, as the 
door was opened to him. 

*: Upstairs, if you please, my lord ; her ladyship has not been 
down to dinner this evening.”’ 

** Indeed !’’ was the curt answer, as he took a lighted candle 
and proceeded at once to his daughter’s room, which he entered 
with scant ceremony, and made his way at once to the bed where 
she lay, still dressed, with hair dishevelled, and cheeks still wet 
with tears, and, as we have seen, shook her roughly. 

‘* What is it?’’ she exclaimed, looking round bewildered. “ You, 
papa ? I think I must have been asleep.”’ 

“Wake up, then,” he said, harshly, “and listen to me. I 
wonder you are not ashamed to look me in the face after your 
scandalous behaviour! Don’t affect surprise,’’ he continued, as she 
looked at him, wonderingly ; “you can’t deceive me now, whatever 
you may have done. I know everything, so there’s no use trying 
to mislead me.”’ 

“I don’t understand you,”’ she said, rising quietly from the bed, 
and pushing her hair back from her flushed face as she confronted 
him, “To what do you allude ?”’ 
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“ He was exasperated by her coolness, and exclaimed, losing all 
command over himself— 

*To what do I allude? You might have spared yourself the 
. c. You had that fellow, Maurice Grant, here to-day ! 

‘t deny it; Mrs. Grant saw you both,—and afier IT had for. 
bidden him the house, too. How dare he to come here? you shall 
never marry him while I amailive; and, what is more, I intend you 
shall marry Mr. Diplock. He has asked my consent, and is coming 
down to Kettering Park next week. I shall expect you to reveive 
him as your future husband.”’ 

“T can’t dear papa,—I can’t do that !’’ said Nina, wildly. “I 
love Maurice very dearly,’’ she went on in desperation ; ‘ and when 
Isabel saw us together we had made up our minds not to see each 
other again.” 

‘I don’t believe a word of it!’ he said, sneeringly. ‘ Any. 
how, [ mean you to marry old Diplock !”’ so saying, he quitted the 
room, slamming the door violently. 
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THE LOST CHARM. 


TH® woods are bright in spring’s fresh green, 
The turf besprent with flowery stars, 

The young birds join the parent choir, 
And not a note in nature jars ; 

And yet my heart no echo gives, 

From answering chord to prove it lives. 


In peaceful eddies flows the stream, 
Searce rippling kisses to its flowers, 
Unflecked, save by a swallow’s wing, 
Or troutlet’s leap to test its powers, 
Flow on, sweet stream, take otherwhere, 
Those thoughts of peace I may not share. 


I wander ’mid the flowery woods, 
And seek some wild sequestered dell, 
And dream its fairies come and grieve ; 
I praise not scenes they love so well ; 
And vet I loved them onceah, why 
Now seem they but a mockery ? 


Return, my love, and thread with me 

The whispering wood, the meadow ways, 
With me adown the river float, 

And hearken to the woodland lays ; 
Let but thine eyes their sunlight lend, 
Then nature’s joys and mine shall blend. 


W. J. STEWART. 
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AMONG THE WILDS OF DONEGAL. 
BY P. Q. KEEGAN, LL.D., &e. 


Wiitr vast shoals of English tourists yearly invade France, 
Germany, or some other continental source of attraction, very few 
of them indeed even condescend to think of directing their holiday 
travels westwards, so as to pay a visit. to the Emerald Isle. 
Perhaps Irish scenery is too wild and ruggedly natural to harmo. 
nise with their refined aristocratic tastes, or perhaps the predilec. 
tion for the merely picturesque, engendered by the habitual con- 
templation of happy English fields and pastures, more or less 
incapacitates their souls for the appreciation of the sublime and 
terrible in nature, and the venerable in art. How much does an 
ordinary Englishman care about the hoary, reverend ruins of 
ancient churches, or other indications of a species of religious spirit, 
which, cloak it as he may, he detests in his heart of hearts? And 
yet but for this countervailing consideration, where may there be 
found an assemblage of natural and artificial objects equally 
competent with those of Ireland to convey impressions which the 
sober.minded Saxon unequivocally delights to experience? In lonely 
dells, amid wild solitude of bogs and mountains, the spectacle of 
the ruined, cross-surmounted church kindles the most sluggish 
fancy, and strikes most solemn chords upon the heart? In lonely 
vales, in dreary islets, and by desolate tarns, how picturesquely 
stands the tower—sole relic of the house of prayer! Observe the 
unrivalled grandeur of the rockbound coasts, and the lustrous beauty 
of the frothy billows that circle at their feet; the savage-looking 
mountain tracts, the lonely tarns, the foamy waterfalls, the riotous, 
blithesome streamlets | 

During last summer we resolved upon undertaking a pedestrian 
excursion through the more interesting portions of that wildest of 
Irish counties, Donegal. We had previously heard many stirring 
accounts of the scenic attractions of this part of Ireland; but the 
entertainment which we actually derived therefrom, far exceeded 
any expectations we had previously formed. 

Before proceeding, however, to furnish a record of our experi- 
ences, it will be expedient to specify the principal characteristic 
features of the ancient Irish people. These were, generosity, hospi. 
tality, gaiety, ardour in love and hatred, credulity in falsehood, 
craftiness, proneness to anger and violence, in conjunction with a 
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peculiar vivacity of imagination, an enthusiasm and impetuosity of 

assion, and an exceeding piety and devotedness to religious duties, 
We shall not attempt here to amplify upon the items of this 
catalogue, but we shall merely mention the fact, that the land. 
marks of the first seven of these characteristics have, for the most 
part, been long since obliterated, but manifold vestiges of the 
remaining three still subsist throughout the length and breadth of 
the island. 

Our preparations for the journey were soon completed. We 
mounted a pair of gaiters, and provided a pair of stout boots. We 
did not neglect to bring a small bottle of spirits of wine, so as t 
rub the feet well every night, thereby contracting the skinny 
tissues, and obviating blisters and swelling. With a well.furnished 
wallet slung over our shoulders, and a stout staffin our hands, we 
marched gallantly forth upon our adventurous journey. 

We aitived safely at a small village called Letterkenny, in the 
County of Donegal, on one fine summet’s evening, about the 
middle of July. We passed the night there at a tolerably com. 
fortable hotel; and at six o'clock on the following morning we 
proveeded by the van which runs hence, with mails and passengers 
to a small seaport village called Dunfanaghy, situated upon the 
shore of a small estuary adjacent to Sheep Haven. Having arrived 
at this place at about half-past ten a.m., we occupied the remainder 
of the day in traversing the country in its neighbourhood. In 
attempting to obtain a view of the cliffs of Haven Head (about 
300 feet above the sea), we were caught in an excessively weighty 
shower, and compelled to divert our footsteps towards the left-hand 
side of out original course. It may be remarked, by the way, that 
it certainly does know how to rain, and no mistake, in this ‘part of 
Her Majesty's dominions. The realms of the sky seemed to be 
completely usurped by a vast mass of very watery-looking clouds, 
which, after discharging a considerable portion of the contents in an 
excessively ruthless and merciless manner, over (one might think) 
the entire face of the country, retired behind the hills, as it were, to 
compose themselves for a season. | 

After walking for about a couple of miles over a sandy waste, 
we arrived at the rocky coast, and obtained a glimpse of a specimen 
of those fine and agreeably diversified views, only to be observed im 
the north and west of Ireland. It is totally impossible to render 
adequate justice to the wild beauty of scenes of this peculiar 
character. The dark purplish-grey rocks, everywhere marvellously 
rugged and diversified as regards form and outline, contrast 
strangely and gloomily with the snowy whiteness of the foaming 
surge that gleams so lustrously at their feet. Assuredly it may be 
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aflixmed that pictorial effects of this description cannot readily be 
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distinguished in our every-day communings with nature. The 

tual effervescent movement of the breakers, and the powerful 
contrast they afford with the stillness of the rocks on the one hand, 
amd the comparatively placid sheet of water on the other, plea. 
eatably affect the nervous and muscular apparatus of the spectator’s 

; while, in conjunction therewith, a supplementary suggestive 

t (such as that due to a reflected emotion of awe or wonder) 
may probably operate. 

After surveying the coast in an eastwardly direction for about 
halfan-hour\ or so, we returned homewards, obtaining, as we 
matched, an exceedingly extensive and broadly.picturesque view of 
Denfanaghy and the neighbouring mountains. 

On the following morning we traversed a distance of seven miles 
on the mail car, and arrived at a small hamlet, or rendegvous, called 
Cross-roads. It was from this point that our pedestrian labours 
properly commenced ; and no eooner had we arrived thereat, than 
we started forthwith, by a road that runs in a south-easternly 
direction, towards a small inland sheet of water called Lough 
Beagh. It was evidently market-day at some of the neighbouring 
lovalities ; for as we advanced homewards we met at short intervals 
a mumber of good-natured-looking and apparently well . to-do 
individuals, driving before them two or three cows, or a flock of 
sheep, or a pig or two, according, we shall suppose, as they had 
intended to dispose of them at the fair. 

It was not, however, until we had travelled for about the 
distance of a couple of miles, that we encountered anything 
particularly remarkable. Hitherto we had been engaged in traver- 
sing a desolate boggy tract of country, occasionally intersected by 
natrow, bubbling rivulets. But now, as we approached nearer and 
nearer thereto, an extremely conspicuous and picturesque object 
presented itself to view in the distant landscape. ‘This consisted of 
@ curious rotund.topped mountain mass, about 2197 feet high, and 
bearing a very striking resemblance to an ordinary Irish pig-stye. 
It is called Muckish Mountain,—a title which signifies its prototype 
in the Celtic tongue. As we rounded its base, we observed that we 
were about to enter a long narrow alley, situated between it on the 
one hand, and high hills belonging to the great Erigail chain of 
Mountains on the other. As the gloom of the mountain-valley 
gathered close around us, and enveloped us in its sombre, yet 
eminently pleasing toils, we found ourselves in a remarkably 
interesting situation. On either hand there extended a wild 
waste of rocky surface, occasionally brightened with the gleaming 
waters of some mountain rivulet prattling on its way, as it leaped 
playfully adown its steep and tortuous channel. Beyond, and except 
a few sheep of a diminutive size, that were quietly browsing on the 
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lonely hill sides, nothing endowed with life was discernible within, 
the precincts of this valley. The mountain-tops were clothed at 
sundry intervals with broad patches of a bluish-grey marl, or 
granular limestone, which invested them with a mournful air 
eminently suggestive of coldness, dreariness, and loneliness. To be 
thus secluded from the distracting toils and cares of the world—to 
be locked up in one of nature’s grandest fastnesses, surrounded by 
an accumulation of pre-eminently affecting, picturesque, or 
suggestive objects, is forsooth to be located in a situation which is 
adequately adapted to generate some of the grandest and most 
Godlike appetencies of the human soul. We passed slowly onwards 
within the precincts of this profoundly interesting vale, deeply 
affected by its solemn silence and wild sequestered solitariness, until 
we arrived at a gentle acclivity in the road, which conducted us 
forth, in a short space of time, from the pleasant thraldom of the 
mountains. 

No sooner had we emerged therefrom, than a prospect of 
mingled magnificence and sublime grandeur was suddenly ushered 
into view. ‘Towards the left-hand side a splendid panorama of 
gleaming fields, hills, and lakes was exhibited. Immediately in 
front, and towards the right, a gloomy pall of dense rain-clouds 
completely invested the topomost extremities of a range of hills 
which terminated the landscape in that direction. In fact, the 
realms of the sky were compactly occupied by a heavy and por- 
tentous mass of mournful-looking clouds, which cast a black cloak 
over the face of the hills, thereby revealing their aspect in a mood 
of gloom to great advantage. 

We now advanced for about one hundred yards from the exit 
from Muckish Gap, and crossing a small streamlet, called the 
Calabber River, we set foot upon the high road which leads due 
westwards in the direction of Gueedore. We had now arrived in 
the very heart of the highlands of Donegal; and as we directed 
our course westwards, we found ourselves traversing the centre of a 
mountain pass, or extensive valley about a mile wide. The 
constituents of the Erigail chain, which here traverse the country in 


@ south-westwardly direction, occupied the landscape upon the. 


right-hand side; while towards the left a rugged and desolate 
mountain wall, called Derryweagh, completely precluded the 
wanderer’s gaze in that direction. Between the former and the 
roadside there intervened a barren and desolate expanse of bog-land, 
absolutely sterile by reason of the preponderating superabundance 
of organic, avd the consequent destitution of inorganic material. 
The dreary prospect too, was totally unrelieved by the intervention of 
a single object whereon the surfeited eye might rest. The wide-spread 
desolation of the scene, the utter absence of any indication of culti- 
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vation, or of the presence and habitation of man, and the peculiar 

effect generated by the atmospheric, or other influences 
which were exerted for the time being thereupon, conjointly ope- 
rated in the production of a spectacle equally competent either to 
soothe and tranquillise the most exuberant prodigality of animal 
excitement, or to kindle into a fervent and wide-spread glow, the 
most torpid or undeviating fancy. 

We had prosecuted our forward march for upwards of a couple 
of miles, when a spectacle was exhibited to our gaze which may be 

ded as the most grateful and memorable in our expedition. A 
deep cleft in the mountain-wall, which extended on our right, 
disclosed to view the glistening waters of a wild and savage-looking 
mountain tarn. Dark aad dismal was the aspect of the picture ; 
and the black and barren mountain sides which flanked the hollow 
seemed to tincture the waters with deep dashes of their own dismal 
hue. The general aspect, situation, and environments of this 
exhibition of highland scenery were profoundly impressive. It 
relied not, however, solely upon itself for the production of a potent 
and memorable effect ; for the power. of the association summoned 
manifold reminiscenes of kindred solemn scenes to its assistance. 
The dreariness and desolation of. the adjacent country, the vapour- 
laden atmosphere, and the comparative sameness and monotony of 
the scene, by obviating all sources of distraction’ or exhiliration, 
paved the way for the production of a grave and solemn emotional 
effect. This emotional effect in its turn was favourable to the flow 
of the mental life and fantastic imagery in a particular direction ; 
and this we apprehend to be the philosophical explanation of the 
phenomenon now indicated. We paused for several minutegs,in the 
spot where my eyes had first been riveted by the pleasing spell. 
As generally presented to our gaze, the aspect of water, whether 
sea, lake, or river, is bright light, and cheerful; but here, being 
dark and dismal, encompassed by black, unvaried mountain masses, 
‘and dreary moorland wastes, it furnished a spectacle at once rare 
and highly impressive. Even now as we recall to mind the image 
of this dreary lake, we are conscious that its pristine force has not 
in the least abated. 

We trudged onwards lingeringly, still experiencing the heart- 
quaking thrill of emotional excitement induced by the contempla- 
tion of the remarkable scene delineated in the preceding paragraph, 
A short distance further forwards we arrived in the centre of 
another mountain amphitheatre of prodigious dimensions. Here is 
the seat of the water-shed, which divides the basins of the rivers, 
respectively flowing northwards from those pursuing a southernly 
or westwardly course. little further on the details of the forelying 
landscape are observed to develop themselves in a very effective 
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and thorough-going manner ; and a highly picturesque view of 
‘Erigail Mountain (2466 feet high) is attained. Its sides are 
remarkably precipitous, indicating the primitive geological forma. 
tion prevalent in this part of the country, and its crest is crowned 
by a broad, dome-like expanse of greyish-blue limestone, pre. 
eminently suggestive of loneliness and frigidity. As we passej 
onwards through the watershed, sundry recollections or fantastic 
images of some of the scenes encountered by Dr. Livingstone among 
the wilds of Africa, were frequently and forcibly suggested. The 


road now inclined in a slightly circuitous manner around the base 
of the Eringail Mountain; and shortly after pursuing its course go 


far, we were landed on a ‘‘ proud ’’ eminence overlooking Dualewy 
Church and village of thesame name. The appearance of the scene, 
whereto we were now introduced, was eminently noteworthy and 
remarkable, by reason of its obtrusively picturesque, sublime, and 
even beautiful lineaments. On the other side of the valley, imme. 
diately opposite, a wild and gloomy opening in the hills was 
conspicuously discernible. This was the entrance to the Poisoned 
Glen, a name eminently adapted to give expression to its general 
aspect, and the highly suggestive efficacy of the vapoury cloak where. 
with it was enveloped. Many a fantastic legend—the offspring of 
its awe-inspiring influence, is associated with this wild and lonely 
spot. .Towards the right-hand side thereof, a charming expanse of 
silvery, placid water (Loughs Dunlewy and Nancung) was revealed. 
The clear lustrous surface, reflecting the cobalt tint in the sky, 
contrasted charmingly with the dark purplish grey shade, prevaloat 
in the surrounding landscape. Situated thus conspicuously ami 
an environment composed of rugged features, the aspect of these 
lakes forcibly impressed the mind with the notion of unruffled, 
thoroughly soul-satisfying tranquillity. 

After briefty enjoying the charming scene, towards the accom- 
plishment of which, by the way, the lustrous radiance of the sun, in 
conjunction with the fresh and cooling breezes, furnished valuable 
assistance, we resumed our march, traversing the banks of the 
aforesaid lakes, but meeting nothing particularly noteworthy until 
we arrived at the Gueedore Hotel. Here, after laying in sufficient 
nutritive material in the shape of beef-steak, &c., for the purpose 
of replenishing our well-nigh exhausted store of physical energy, 
we passed the remainder of the evening in a quiet manner. It may 
be parenthetically remarked here, that this house constitutes the 
head-quarters of a ‘‘ brilliant ’’ band of zealous anglers. To the 
fishy conversation, therefore, of some of the members of this tribe 
we were, of course, compelled to listen during the evening. The 
colloquy was indeed thoroughly interlarded with “ fish, fish, fish !”’ 
It would forsooth, appear as if some potent being had paralysed the 
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chain of their ideas, or so contracted them as to cause them to 
run in an excessively fishy channel. At all events it may be 
affirmed, that this course of conduct is preferable to that of talking 
scandal about one’s neighbours,—a proceeding, which, by the way, 
is decidedly much too prevalent now-a-days. 

However, on the following morning, we regaled ourselves 
heartily on some of the constituents of that particular lower animal 
which on the previous evening had so thoroughly succeeded in con- 
tracting the sphere of the ideas, opinions, &c., of the aforesaid 
piscatorial fraternity. The flavour of the salmon that frequent this 
part of the British dominions, is, indeed, something worth ex. 
perience ; and (if we may be permitted to convey a gentile hint) 
might be found not unworthy to affect the gustatory nerves of a 
personally present member of its reigning family. 

After emerging from the portals of the comfortable Gweedore 
Hotel (for the manner in which thé windows thereof are boarded, 
is somehow or other, powerfully suggestive of the meaning conveyed 
by that epithet), we prosecuted our intended journey, which now 
assumed a southward course. After tramping for a about a couple 
of miles we entered upon a tract of country that would not have 


been unworthy to imprint itself on.the Miltonic eye, when he gave 
utterance to the following lines— 


“A dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The seat of desolation void of light.” 


Patches of dreary and desolate moorland, the prospect whereof 
was occasionally relieved by the intervention of a series of barren 
hillocks, and studded at intervals with a number of wild and savage- 
looking mountain tarns, encountered the saddened gaze on all sides 
round. Innumerable quantities of loosely-scattered stones, inter- 
mingled with huge boulders that bore evident indications of having 
been the sport of the wind and rain for countless ages, were every- 
Where distributed over the entire face of the landscape. It would 
have appeared, moreover, as if nature or its overruling power, had 
set apart these plains as an appropriate arena for the reception of 
the prodigious masses of rain—the product of the condensation of 
the densely-charged vapour rising from the Atlantic upon the steep 
and lofty mountains predominant in this neighbourhood—that fall 
in this corner of the island. Indeed, there was a peculiar ‘‘ feel” 
about the atmosphere that might have been not unjustly attributed 
to the immediate vicinity and consequent effect of a vast and storm- 
Tiven ocean. At intervals, too, the smoke of a turf fire curling 
slowly over the top of an exceedingly primitive-looking dweiling 
could be plainly discerned. No windows or doors therein, and 
ingress or egress therefrom apparently prohibited by the presence of 
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a volume of dense, black smoke, slowly emerging from the doorway 
—in short, the whole structure presented the appearance of an 
exaggerated pigsty rather than that of a civilised human abode, 
The soil, too, thoroughly impregnated with decaying vegetable 
matter, destitute of the requisite inorganic material, and super. 
abundantly saturated with the rains of heaven, completely forbade 
the intrusion of the husbandman. We Englishmen prattle too 
much about the poverty of Irelend. Let any one gaze for a moment 
upon the scene now delineated, and we apprehend that his querulous 
energies will be somewhat composed or entirely silenced. 

After passing through Dunglow, a small fishing village, we 
encountered a supremely interesting succession of black and barren 
mountain prospects highly suggestive of more splendid scenery 
towards the quarter where they were discernible. On the left. 
hand side, a series of agreeable and pleasantly diversified views of 
the sea coast greeted the gaze. Hitherto we had observed very 
few specimens of the genus homo; but now solitary individuals 
not unfrequently appeared along the road, who, though apparently 
somewhat amazed at our appearance in these wild parts, neverthe- 
less invariably saluted us. It may be parenthetically remarked 
here, that the ‘ crafty ’’ accent so prevalent in the southern parts 
of the island is not at all distinguishable in the county of Donegal. 
The method of pronouncing English pursued by the inhabitants of 
this latter portion of the country is evidently influenced or tempered 
by their habit of conversing amongst themselves in their own native 
CGeelic tongue. 

We arrived safely at the romantic valley of Gweeburra. A 
sweet and placid river here gently falters on its course to the sea. 
We crossed it on the brawny shoulders of a fisherman, who offered 
his assistance. The view looking up this charming vale is remark- 
ably fine, embracing Slieve Snaght andthe Glendowan range of 
mountains, which stretch away in tall, glittering peaks embossed 
against the sombre background of the sky. Shortly afterwards we 
encountered another very fine tract of mountain scenery, around 
which, no doubt, many a wild and fantastic legend has clustered. 

The gloomy and soul-subduing character of the scenery which 
we had hitherto been engaged in traversing is, we apprehend, pre- 
eminently calculated to induce and foster that peculiar tone oF 
frame -of body and mind which, under the dominion of awe or fear, 
is adequately competent, or at least ancilliary, to the building of 
fantastic notions, and to imbue them with rather more than a slight 
tinge of veracity or probability. ‘The dismal aspect of such scenes 
must inevitably saturate the soul of the lonely frequenter thereof 
with something of their own hue, and thuswise furnish a congenial 
soil for the effective development of awe, love, or the devotional 











sentiment. Moreover, the comparative ignorance and the peculiar 
credulous temperament of the inhabitants of these wild solitudes 
‘must have furnished valuable accessories to the fabrication of a 
chimerical world—the world of fairies, elves, spirits, &c. This 
supramundane sphere of existence was invented by the mind, in 
order to account for the appearance of phenomena which came to 
outside the circumference of nature’s ordinary operations. 

We spent the night at Glenties, a village notable for the signi. 
ficant presence of a large and commodious workhouse; aud on the 
following morning we pushed on towards Ardara. We had now 
entered within the region of round towers, ancient crosses, ruined 
churches, &c. The whole country, indeed, abounds with relics of 
the pious zeal and indefatigable missionary labours of the cele- 
brated St. Columba, or Columbkille. Now, how does it happen 
that the country should be so especially remarkable for the richness 
and variety of its vestiges of piety? In endeavouring to furnish an 
explanation of this phenomenon we must bear in mind the fact that 
in those old times there probably existed none of those stimulating 
accessories (such as grand music, &c.) which ‘at the present day are 
reckoned almost indispensable ingredients in the public worship of 
the Almighty. The pure mental emotion based upon the native 
devotional appetency of the human¥soul must, therefore, have 
furnished, in its highly-stimulated condition, the mainspring of 
that intense devotional enthusiasm which has ever been a specially 
predominant feature in the character of Erin’s sons and daughters, 
Those who brand the Roman Catholic religious system with the 
stigmia of being principally constituted of theatre, parade, and 
ostentation must somehow explain how congenially it flourished of 
yore amid the desolate solitude of the bogs and mountains of Ireland. 
No gorgeous cathedrals, reared under the dictates of consummate 
architectural art, no resplendent vestments and sweet-smelling 
incense ; nothing but the holy cloister, the silent cell, the preacher’s 
eloquence, the unsophisticated prayer, and the powerful operation 
ofa highly.impressive environment of physical influences partici- 
pated therein. At the present day we know it to be a fact that 
several individuals in this part of Ireland walk the distance of four, 
five, six, and even eight miles, merely in order to attend mass at 
their parish chapel on Sunday. Did Methodism itself ever operate 
thus powerfully. 

We broke off our narration during our advance upon the 
Village of Carricks. Let us now resume it, and observe that while 
We were occupied in journeying to this place, we passed through a 
very wild and magnificent glen called Gesh. This consists of a 
deep hollow scooped out betwixt two hills, which slope majestically 
on either side thereof. A river rushes through the defile, with 
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wild turbulence and impetuosity ; and at the farthe:t extremity 
thereof, the road gradually ascends in a spiral manner till it attains 
the topmost extremity of an elevation which flanks that portion of 
its boundary. Having arrived at the summit thereof, we obtained 
a truly sublime and magnificent view of the tract of scenery we had 
just traversed. On continuing our journey southwards another 
desolate waste of dreary bog, studded with wretched hovels, was 
exhibited to view. Clouds of misty vapour now darkened the air, 
and rolled in billowy volumes over the desolate fields and hills. We 
had reason to be thankful that this visitation in no way resembled 
the ‘‘pea.soup ’’ fox of London; on the contrary, its odour was 
rather fresh and pleasant, and not at all irritating to the chest and 
lungs. 

We arrived at the Carricks in the course of the evening, and 
having refreshed ourselves in the precincts of a large, airy, and 
excellently-conducted hotel, on the next morning we scrambled to 
the summit of Slieve League, a colossal mountain mass that rises 
in an almost perpendicular wall of rugged rock, to the height of 
1972 feet above the waves o’er which it frowns. We were con. 
ducted thereunto by a guide, a young lad of excellent appearance, 
agility, and intelligence. On the way we traversed a number of 
fields and hollows which were beautifully carpetted with a species 
of heather (Erica). How charmingly the sweet and tender flask. 
shaped flowers peeped forth from their dense leafy environments, 
and exhibited the beautiful amid scenes of rough and rugged 
sublimity! At the summit, a scene of unrivalled magnificence 
burst upon the sight. The ocean, in gentle agitation, was radiant 
with the lustre of the noontide sun ; while turning northward, the 
gleaming splendour of the mountain peaks of Donegal impressed the 
mind with cheering and grateful feelings. 

After briefly enjoying the eminently picturesque prospect, we 
descended, and thuswise terminated the more interesting and 
aud memorable portion of our tour among the wilds of Donegal. 


Song of the Brave Man. 


SONG OF THE BRAVE MAN. 
From the German of Biirger. 


BY JULIA GODDARD. 





HicH raise for the brave a noble song, 
As an organ peal or a chime of bells, 
For one of courage mighty and strong, 
Whom gold would reward not, my story tells. 
Thank Heaven! I have the power and will 
To sing, and to honour the brave man still. 


The thaw-wind came from the Southern Sea, 
And passed o’er the land with misty breath ; 
And before it the scattered clouds did flee, 
As folks that the wolf chases unto death ; 
It swept o’er the fields, and the forest-boughs brake, 
And it burst the thick ice on the river and lake. 


On the blue mountain peaks it melted the snow, 
And the torrent, increased from a thousand sources, 
Engulfs in its waters the valley below, 
And swells the river that onward courses. 
High roll the waves on their headlong path, 
Heaving the mighty ice-blocks in their wrath. 


On ponderous basement of massive stone, 
With heavy arches and pillars tall, 
Across the river a bridge is thrown. 
On the centre-arch rises a dwelling small— 
There lives the tollman with child and wife,— 
Oh, tollman! ob, tollman! escape for thy life! 


On thunders the river with deafening roar, 
Loud howls the storm, and the waves dash high ; 
The toll-keeper gazes the wild waters o’er, 
And shuddering looks on the danger nigh. 
“Ob, merciful Heaven, have pity on me!’’ 
Lost ! lost! who on earth shall deliver thee 
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The splintering ice bursts, crash upon crash, 
. From the banks where it lately so calmly lay ; 
And against the bridge doth heavily dash, 
Till at each end the pillars are carried away. 
The shuddering tollman with wife and child 
Shrieks louder yet than the storm so wild. 





The splintering ice rolls, shock upon shock, 
One pillar after another is gone; 
Asunder is burst each massive block, 
And tremble the mighty foundations of stone. 
Destruction is near! see the raging strife ! 
May merciful Heaven preserve thy life ! 


Look out ! on the distant shore a crowd 
Of trembling gazers watch fearfully ; 
Each wrings his hands and cries aloud, 
But none may the bold deliverer be. 
And the shuddering tollman with wife and child 
Shrieks louder yet than the storm so wild. 


As an organ peal or a chime of bells 

High raise the song to the man so brave ; 
Come, tell me his name, or say where dwells 

The man who these lost ones will venture to save. 
Haste! show thyself, brave one, ere hope have fled ! 
Destruction speeds onward with merciless tread. 


Who gallopeth hither with speed, with speed ? 
Why waves he his head on high ? 
’Tis a noble count, on a noble steed, 
With a purse of gold filled heavily. 
‘* Two hundred broad pieces to him who will dare 
To rescue the lost ones perishing there !” 


Who is the bravest amongst the throng? 
His fame my song to the world declare, 
To the Count high courage doth belong ; 
But a braver than he standeth there. 
Oh, brave man! brave man! quickly come forth, 
Destruction flies swift on its work of wrath. 
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And higher and higher the waters rise, 
And louder and louder howls the blast ; 
And the heart of each gazer within him dies— 
Deliverer, hasten—fly fast! fly fast | 
The last pillars and arches are giving way, 
And the torrent rolls on on its fearful way. 



























Then forward steppeth a lowly man, 
With staff in hand and peasant’s dress, 
Yet all who his calm firm features scan, 
His true nobility confess— 
‘The Count he approaches, his words doth hear, 
And marks the threatening danger near. 


And strong in the fear of God sprang he 
Into the bark that was nearest the land, 

And spite of the storm and the raging sea, 
He reaches the perishing band. 

Ah, woe! for too small isthat tiny bark 

To bear them all over the waters dark. 


Three times o’er the waters that bark doth ride, 
Three times it returns to the shore ; 

And in spite of the wind and the raging tide, 
They are saved—all the peril is o’er: 

Ere the last one on firm dry land hath stepped 

The last pillars and arches away are swept. 


— 
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And who is the man who hath felt no fear 
To venture his life on the dangerous wave ? f 
Had the sound of gold never rung in his ear, 
Oh, say, would that peasant have been so brave ! g 
Had the Count never offered that purse of gold, ‘ 
Would the humble peasant have been so bold ? 


PRES 


‘ Here,”’ cried the Count, ‘‘ most valiant friend, 
Take thy reward, ’tis earned manfully,”’ 

Full well did the noble Count intend, 
And a true and a lofty soul had he ; 

But higher and holier beat that day, 

The heart ’neath the peasant’s rude garb that lay. 


Song of the Bite Man. 


“ I do not barter for gold my life ; 

With the poor tollman your riches share. 
He has lost all in the raging strife ; 

I have enough to be free from care.”’ 


Thus spoke the brave peasant with lordly tone, 
And turned from the gazing crowd, and is gone! 


High raise to the brave a noble song, 
As an organ peal and a chime of bells ; 
Whom gold can reward not, to him doth belong 
The homage that deep in the poet’s heart dwells. 
Thank Heaven the power is given to me, 
To honour the brave man immortally. 








































The Model Life. 


THE MODEL LIFE. 
(FROM A PHYSIOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW.) 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


To rule one’s life and its varied interests—plrysical and mental— 
wisely and well, must be admitted to constitute the highest aim of 
man’s estate. But most of us find that the satisfactory ruling of 
our lives is a matter proportionally. difficult as it is desirable. The 
many causes of disease with which modern life teems ; the difficulty 
of preserving health amid occupations which may of themselves 
induce disorder in our frames, together with the prevalence of un. 
favourable conditions—such as poverty, hereditary disease, etc.— 
for which we may not in the least degree be responsible, render the 
problem of modelling our life in accordance with the dictates of 
nature, an almost insuperable, and certainly a most complicated task, 

It will readily be admitted that the general sphere of preventive 
medicine or sanitary science, which has for its object the teaching 
of wise measures for the preservation of health, is one which 
includes in its operation all classes of the community or of the 
nation at large. Nor is it ove entirely included within the sphere 
ofthe physician. No doubt there is much truth in the old saw, 
that the man who is his own doctor has’a fool for his patient; but, 
at the same time,’ there is a certain amount of knowledge of himself, 
and of the healthy constitution and functions of his body, which every 
man and woman should possess, and which every school-boy and 
school-girl should be taught. It may, therefore, prove not only 
instructive, but also of interest, if we attempt very shortly to show 
what physiology and medical science in general, teach regarding 
the due care of our bodies, and the consequent prevention of disease 
—or in other words, what efforts we may reasonably make towards 
the culture of the model physical life. 

As a primary lesson taught us by watching the natural decay 
of the body and the extinction of life from pure ‘‘old age,”’ 
physiology shows that we may pass the dreaded bourne of death 
4 unconsciously as we pass that of our birth, There is no reason, 
save fur the presence of disease, why we should not die as pain. 
lessly as we are born. The typical death should literally round 
our life with a sleep, amid the unconscious depths of which we 
should pass quickly and easily from all the busy wakeful cares of 

is present existence. This sleeping out of life is the true 
Euthanasia, or painless death-sleep, which alone and naturally can 
09 
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rob death of the terrors with which it is invested in the minds of 
men. 

If we study the rare cases of this natural death which now and 
then occur, we perceive that the natural process of decay slowly and 
peacefully prepares the entire frame for its end. A dreamless sleep, 
involving only a half-sensibility to the surroundings of life, charac. 
terises the patient ; and as time passes the slumber only deepens; the 
‘* mental lighte ’’ at length expires, and the purely animal functions 
of the body, no longer required to minister to the higher faculties, 
soon fail, and, lastly, cease altogether. Such an ending to) life 
should therefore be that coveted and desired by all; since its pheno. 
mena can only happen where a healthy body and mind, which have 
served their day and generation in all faithfulness, at last demand 
their appointed and final rest. 

We all know that this painless termination to our existence is, 
in the vast majority of cases, prevented, and supplanted by the 
more or less violent and pronounced inroads of disease. And it 
therefore becomes a chief consideration for us, to inquire into the 
history of diseases which mostly prevail and end life, and also into 
the circumstances which favour or prevent the development of 
disease. That there are unfortunately very numerous ways and 
means in which the cultivation of the mens sana in corpore sano is 
delayed and frustrated, is plain from the fact that the records of 
the physician give us more than two hundred different forms of 
specifie diseases to which the human race is liable. We have thus 
the choice of many ways of leaving this world ; or, in some cases, 
we may be hurried therefrom by a combination of several of these 
two hundred odd causes. And it forms at once a most pertinent 
as well as an interesting query to inquire how many of these 
diseases may be actually and truly set down as preventible, through 
attention to sanitary laws, and the regulation of our life by these 
laws. ‘That a goodly percentage may undoubtedly be regarded as 
coming within the scope and title of preventible disease, may be 
illustrated by selecting a single case—that of ague, for example. 
This disease, as most people know, consists of a fever accompanied 
by certain marked symptoms and after-effects, amongst which may 
be enumerated the well-known shivering and sweating. very 
reader of Robinson Crusoe will remember De Foe’s graphic descrip- 
tion of Crusoe’s ague attack. ‘T'wo hundred years ago ague, now 
seldom or never seen, save in the fen districts of Lincolnshire and 
in swampy regions, was common enough in our towns and cities, 
and the mortality from the disease was of no unimportant extent. 
Jn 1625, King James 1, of England, died of this disease, as also 
did Oliver Cromwell, at Somerset House, in 1658. 

The cause of the decline and disappearance of tuis once common 
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‘malady, is not far to seek or difficult to discover. Having its 


origin in the malarious exhalations from fens and swamps—the 
ague poison, ‘‘loving the ground,” as a medical writer happily 
expresses it—the disease has naturally disappeared with the removal 
of its cause. In other words, attention to the drainage of the coun. 
try, the cultivation of swamps and morasses, and the yeneral im. 

ment and extension of agriculture, have together tended to free 
us almost entirely from the stil] dreaded “ shivering-fever ”’ of Italy 
and elsewhere. 

Thus, the natural surroundings of our lives conduce, either on 
the one hand to shorten them, or on the other hand to prolong and 

en our existence. A country life, the praises of which have 
been and still are sung by all, presents the choicest surroundings 
for the favourabie cultivation of longevity. In the country we 
breathe, for example, a purer atmosphere; the tendency to use our 
muscles and to take vigorous exercise, strengthens our physical 
energies, and reacts upon the mind; whilst the food and drink of 
the country denizens, are_in the main purer and simpler than those 
of the citizen, and therefore are calculated to maintain the frame 
in a healthier state than the tempting and often doubtful luxuries 
of town. 

Similarly in the country, life in its ordinary aspects creeps slowly 
and evenly along, and without the wear and tear of the busy exist- 
ence that, for the most part, forms the lot of the town life. The 
nervous loss, therefore, is much tess in the case of the country 
existence ; and there can be no question of the great influence which 
a quiet, easy-going, regular round of mental and bodily existence, 
has on the entire interests of the individual who lives such a 
life. 

There is no truer or more just conception of the exact position 
of man in this world than that which is expressed by the phrase 
thet each man, or each age, in reality lives relatively to its environ- 
ments. And, therefore, if we seek to condemn the habits of our 
predecessors too strongly, we should remember that their relations 
t the world of their day may excuse much that appears to us very 
strange and even bad in their system of living. In our day, for 
example, education and the spread of culture bas abolished the old 
pastime of sitting down to dine sober, and rising from the table 
inebriated. The fashions and tastes, and circumstances of past days, 
which made an oath in the lips of a gentleman seem a necessary 
concomitant to a witty speech, bave wholly changed ; and relatively 
to the fashions of our day, the modern gentleman eschews completely 
even an approach to bad language. Yet, we may question whether, 
1 the widespread use of tobacco, for example, the present age has 
improved on its predecessors ; or whether relatively to the prevailing 
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and ever-changing taste for sensation in literature, art, dress, and 
even religion itself, the past might not with some show of reason 
rise up to condemn us. 

Each age,.in short, has its frivolities and excellencies which 
affect either for its hurt or for its good, the life of the time; 
and the model physiological life necessarily participates in every 
change that, disturbs or alters the social firmameut in which we 
exist. 

Physiology, therefore, preaches at us, warns us, and threatens 
us, that unless we live soberly, wisely, and quietly, we shall pay 
the penalty by incurring disease of one kind or of another. It is 
not enough, science tell us, to better our drainage and abolish ague 
and fevers, if in our personal habits or life we offend nature jn 
some other and equally grave way. ‘The whole secret of living, as 
taught by physiology, is to live simply; and those persons who make 
up their minds to renounce in eating or drinking, in clothes and in 
luxuries of all kinds, what thiags instinct and experience inform them 
are injurious to the physical ‘and mental health, shall surely reap 
the richest guerdon that poor humanity can hope for—health, pro. 
sperity, and length of days. 
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Thomas Gilbert Ainsworth, 


THOMAS GILBERT AINSWORTH. 


Taomas GILBERT AINSWORTH, brother of William Harrison 
Ainsworth, the novelist, and youngest son of Mr. Thomas Ains. 
worth, Manchester, was born on the 4th October, 1806. He was 
named after his father’s friend, Mr. Gilbert Winter. After leaving 
school he acquired a school exhibition, and matriculated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, but never graduated. Attacked by 
brain fever, while reading hard, he was compelled for some time to 
abstain from all mental labour, and did not return to the univer- 
sity. In early youth he had-met with a severe fall, causing fracture 
of the skull ; and, though he apparently recovered from the effects 
of this direful accideut, irreparable mischief was done. At a 
subsequent date, when prosecuting his studies with the same ardour 
as heretofote, he had a recurrence of the attack with aggravated 
symptoms. A very promising career was thus cut short; for the 
rest of his life his mental powers were under a cloud. 
Thomas Gilbert Ainsworth was originally designed for holy 
orders; but on quitting Cambridge, as above-mentioned, he 
attended Mr. Turner’s lectures in Manchester, with the intention 
of adopting the medical profession ; but it may be doubted whether 
he would ever have practised. His habits were studious and 
retired, and it is probable that he would have devoted himself to 
letters had his ‘health permitted. His personal appearance was 
eminently prepossessing, and a peculiar interest was imparted to his 
features by the melancholy expression of his fine dark eyes. His 
manner was reserved and haughty, but he was easy enough with 
those he liked. Possessing considerable conversational powers, he 
was fond of argument. That he must have distinguished himself, 
had not his intellect become unhappily clouded, is the conviction of 
those who knew him intimately and loved him. One, among his 
most cherished friends, and who knew his capacity, the president of 
the Chetham Society, always entertained this opinion. 
- Thomas Gilbert Ainsworth has left nothing—at least, nothing 
can be discovered among his papers—by which his unquestionable 
abilities can be properly estimated. On quitting the Manchester 
school he wrote some valedictory lines, which he presented to Dr. 
_ Smith, by whom they were preserved. The doctor thought highly 
of them ; his critical judgment being no doubt, influenced by par- 
tiality for a favourite pupil. 
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“ Stretched on the plain where valour bade him roam, 
The dying Argive turned his eyes to home ; 
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His glazing eyes, though dimmed by death’s chill hand, 
Instinctive wandered to his native Jand— 

Of all his early years the much-loved spot, 

Dear e’en in death—though distant unforgot. 

And lives there one so void of Nature’s grace, 

Alike indifferent to each change of place, 

Who knows no spot from which he would not part, 

By fond remembrance wedded to the heart, 

Which joy—perchance, even grief, has rendered dear, 
' And claims, when left, a tributary tear ? 

Who dead to feeling, nor to Nature true, 

Unmoved, unmelted, takes his last adieu ? 

To you with fonder thoughts my bosom turns, 

To you, unquenched, the flame of memory burns, 

Bound by a thousand recollections fast, 

The lingering, fond remembrance of the past, 

To you I look, dear walls, as one who leaves 

His home, and hopeless of returning, grieves, 

And vainly strives the bitter pain to quell, 

That wrings his heart while bidding home farewell. 

"Twas here to catch the glow of classic lore, 

The monuments of mind I pondered o’er ; 

Hung o’er the treasures of the Grecian pnge, 

Electra’s griefs, Orestes’ frenzied rage ; 

Or ’mid the trophies of a later day 

Marked with delight Rome’s intellectual ray. 

Farewell ! a long farewell to all behind 

Fond thoughts I leave, and wishes ever kind ; 

But chief to him my grateful thanks are due, 

Who gave my powers assistance as they grew ; 

Whose kindness cherished, and whose care supplied 

"Mid learning’s paths a never-failing guide ; 

Whose word encouraged, and whose smile approved— 

Whom all have honoured, and whom all have loved. 


Tuomas GitBert AINSWORTH. 


Whatever may be thought of this boyish effusion, it sufficiently 
attests the writer’s deep sense of gratitude towards his revered 
preceptor. 

Thomas Gilbert Ainsworth died at Hill-View Lodge, Reigate, 
on the 9th, and was interred in the family vault at Kensal Green 
Cemetery on the 12th inst. 
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The Rise of Hero-Worship. 


THE RISE OF HERO-WORSHIP AS AN ELEMENT 
OF SOVEREIGNTY. 


BY G. LAURENCE GOMME, FR. Hist. 8. 


Tae admission of Mr. Carlyle that his lectures on Hero-worship 
could do no justice to the magnitude of the topic must be our 
excuse for the title adopted for this paper. Indeed, we may point 
out that Mr. Carlyle has dealt with the ultimate phase of Hero- 
worship, when it is separated by a‘wide chasm from the political 
sovereign ; whereas we would treat of its dawn, when it was 
intimately connected with man’s incipient idea of government. 

We have already suggested* that the original conception of 
sovereignty arose from the patriarchial element of society. We 
have now to consider another element which, gathering its first 
strength from totally different causes, ultimately based its perma- 
nence, as a political influence, on a coalition with the earlier form ; 
and introduced other and more important features into the germs 
of government. These features arose from the desire of pro. 
gress, which took its first step in the shape of conquest and 
aggrandisement, and in this desire sprang to life the conception of 
a Hero. 

In tracing the progress of man towards civilisation it becomes 
more and more apparent that this portion of his history is the 
history of his departure from, we will not say a natural order of 
things, but, at any rate, a quieter and more lengthy advancement 
towards a supposed ultimate state of perfect civilisation. Sir 
Henry Maine has noticed a solitary instance of a patriarchal society 
merging into a nation and historically known as such: where the 
families of Jacob and Esau separate and form two nations, which 
looks, he says, like the immature germ of a state or commonwealth, 
and of an order of rights superior to the claims of family relation, 
In the obscurity which veils the origin of all national life we may 
have lost the traditions of similar developments; but again and 
again do we come upon systems of government and organisations 
nearly fully matured,. having scarcely a record of their gradual 

ation and not always legends professing to give an authentic 
hatrative of primeval times. It may be a question for the science 
of universal history to decide in the future how far the straying 

@ regular path produces a real or lasting progression of the 
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whole human race, but past history does not give much satisfaction 
on this head. Empire after empire has given way before the 
march of ruder nations ; civilisation has been trodden under foot by 
the devastation of barbarism; and invariably do these rough con. 
querors appear to be a type of the primitive period of man’s history, 
How this affects the question of modern civilisation, in relation to 
its alleged vast superiority over former periods and over modern 
barbarism, we would not pretend to decide, nor does it come 
within the scope of the present inquiry; but that it must, sooner 
or later, under some shape or other, reach the area of philosophical 
thought cannot, we venture to think, be questioned. 

But the question which is suggested to us now is a crucial one, 
Can we consider that communities began to exist only when a 
family held together instead of separating at the death of a 
patriarchal chief? Side by side with what may, in one sense, be 
considered a natural development of society from our first’ parents, 
exist the almost necessary irregularities of primitive thought and 
passion, together with the increasing difficulties which an 
unrestrained growth of population and an undefined family con. 
nection must have entailed. The judicious reading of Niebubr 
has considered these obstacles, and pointed out the fallacy of 
imagining tribes to have descended by ever-widening ramifica- 
tions from a single root, though he recognises the necessity of 
mounting up in thought to an age when families springing from 
one stock and living in a patriarchal manner united into a little 
community.* 

Accordingly we very soon come upon a set of influences differing 
from the first impressions of patriarchal society; and foremost 
among these influences is to be seen a constant tendency to 
individuality, as distinguished from family groupings; or, to use 
the terms of Herbert Spencer, to heterogeneity as distinguished 
from homogeneity. In the highest grade of society—the chieftain 
—it is distinctly felt as the despotism of a great mind when 
successful in its undertaking. 

One of the earliest forms which the power of a chieftain took was 
the extension of his natural kindred, since, says Mr. Morgan in 
his stupendous work on the “ Systems of Consanguinity,” they were 
the natural guardians of his rights and the avenger of his wrongs. 
Taking an axiom from Mr. John Stuart Mill, that the power to 
increase among the human species is indefinite, and, when exercised 
to the utmost the actual multiplication would be extraordinarily 
rapid,} we may perceive how very soon arose “the struggle for 








*“ Niebuhr’s Rome,” i., pp. 44, 264. 
+ “ Political Economy,” book i., cap. 10. Malahus asserts that population 
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ce.” To obtain the best pasturage or hunting-ground was 
at once the ambition and the glory of the chieftain; and if we 
consider the masterly description of pastoral people, their passions, 
and their habits, which is afforded us from the pen of Gibbon,* we 
cannot much wonder at the din of war still sounding in our ears, 
when the conflict was not political but racial. 

This constant pressure of family upon family soon produced a 
most important digression in the habits of mankind-—namely, 
migrations—which became the great, though not immediate agent 
in forming nations and languages, perhaps races; for a people 
undergoing the hardships and toil of long marches into distant 
Jands are likely to cling to each other with a tenacity otherwise 
unknown, and to produce results which may be interpreted by the 
term nationality. 

All around the geographic centre, supposed to be the first home 
of mankind, did the untutored and barbarous hordes spread 
themselves, forgetting, to a great extent, in their new adventures, 
many of the primitive customs they had formerly been ruled by. 
It seems to be an element common to the nature both of man and 
the inferior animals to migrate periodically from one portion of the 
globe to another ; and though the latter still continue the habits of 
their natural history, we cannot tell how far civilisation may have 
formed a barrier to such events happening in modern times with 
regard to mankind. t 

Historians have pointed out some marked epochs when 
migrations have commenced in a great number of places almost 
simultaneously, and from what may be gathered from these 
accounts we have ihe idea of tribal people, with no political 
consolidation, quitting their temporary homes, pressing their 
hordes on neighbouring tribes and so disturbing the whole face of 
national history ; for until later times had produced a determined 
stand by a well-peopled and organised state, one movement would 
cause the oscillation of the whole. Rapidity and decision were the 
chief characteristics of the movements, and as a wide space was 





» can double itself in twenty-five years. See “Supplement to 25th Annual Re- 
port of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages.” 

*“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” ii., cap. 26. 

+ Migrations are by no means extinct, though not on so vast a scale. It 
may have been a struggle of the natural element which induced the Tartar 
tribes to transfer their allegiance from Russia to China in the reign of the 
Empress Catherine, and migrate in a body from the banks of the Don to the 
eastern limits of Mongolia. ‘The report of the Census Commissioners of 1871 
has dra-vn attention to some curious facts in connection with the migrations 
of modern families from “house to house in the same parish or town, from 

town, to town, from country to country.”—General Report, vol iv. ; tables 83 
to 98 show this in statistical form. 
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whole human race, but past history does not give much satisfaction 
on this head. Empire after empire has given way before the 
march of ruder nations; civilisation has been trodden under foot by 
the devastation of barbarism; and invariably do these rough con. 
querors appear to be a type of the primitive period of man’s history, 
How this affects the question of modern civilisation, in relation to 
its alleged vast superiority over former periods and over modern 
barbarism, we would not pretend to decide, nor does it come 
within the scope of the present inquiry; but that it must, sooner 
or later, under some shape or other, reach the area of philosophical 
thought cannot, we venture to think, be questioned. 

But the question which is suggested to us now is a crucial one, 
Can we consider that communities began to exist only when a 
family held together instead of separating at the death of a 
patriarchal chief? Side by side with what may, in one sense, be 
considered a natural development of society from our first parents, 
exist the almost necessary irregularities of primitive thought and 
passion, together with the increasing difficulties which an 
unrestrained growth of population and an undefined family con. 
nection must have entailed. The judicious reading of Niebuhr 
has considered these obstacles, and pointed out the fallacy of 
imagining tribes to have descended by ever-widening ramifica- 
tions from a single root, though he recognises the necessity of 
mounting up in thought to an age when families springing from 
one stock and living in a patriarchal manner united into a little 
community.* 

Accordingly we very soon come upon a set of influences differing 
from the first impressions of patriarchal society; and foremost 
among these influences is to be seen a constant tendency to 
individuality, as distinguished from family groupings; or, to use 
the terms of Herbert Spencer, to heterogeneity as distinguished 
from homogeneity. In the highest grade of society—the chieftain 
—it is distinctly felt as the despotism of a great mind when 
successful in its undertaking. 

One of the earliest forms which the power of a chieftain took was 
the extension of bis natural kindred, since, says Mr. Morgan in 
his stupendous work on the “ Systems of Consanguinity,’ they were 
the natural guardians of his rights and the avenger of his wrongs. 
Taking an axiom from Mr. John Stuart Mill, that the power to 
increase among the human species is indefinite, and, when exercised 
to the utmost the actual multiplication would be extraordinarily 
rapid,t we may perceive how very soon arose “the struggle for 
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existence.’’ To obtain the best pasturage or hunting-ground was 
at once the ambition and the glory of the chieftain; and if we 
consider the masterly description of pastoral people, their passions, 
and their habits, which is afforded us from the pen of Gibbon,* we 
cannot much wonder at the din of war still sounding in our ears, 
when the conflict was not political but racial. 

This constant pressure of family upon family soon produced a 
most important digression in the habits of mankind-—namely, 
migrations—which became the great, though not immediate agent 
in forming nations and languages, perhaps races; for a people 
undergoing the hardships and toil of long marches into distant 
lands are likely to cling to each other with a tenacity otherwise 
unknown, and to produce results which may be interpreted by the 
term nationality. 

All around the geographic centre, supposed to be the first home 
of mankind, did the untutored and barbarous hordes spread 
themselves, forgetting, to a great extent, in their new adventures, 
many of the primitive customs they had formerly been ruled by. 
It seems to be an element common to the nature both of man and 
the inferior animals to migrate periodically from one portion of the 
globe to another ; and though the latter still continue the habits of 
their natural history, we cannot tell how far civilisation may have 
formed a barrier to such events happening in modern times with 
regard to mankind. + 

Historians have pointed out some marked epochs when 
migrations have commenced in a great number of places almost 
simultaneously, and from what may be gathered from these 
accounts we have ihe idea of tribal people, with no political 
consolidation, quitting their temporary homes, pressing their 
hordes on neighbouring tribes and so disturbing the whole face of 
national history ; for until later times had produced a determined 
stand by a well-peopled and organised state, one movement would 
cause the oscillation of the whole. Rapidity and decision were the 
chief characteristics of the movements, and as a wide space was 
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*“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” ii., cap. 26. 

+ Migrations are by no means extinct, though not on so vast a scale. It 
may have been a struggle of the natural element which induced the Tartar 
tribes to transfer their allegiance from Russia to China in the reign of the 
Empress Catherine, and migrate in a body from the banks of the Von to the 
eastern limits of Mongolia. ‘The report of the Census Commissioners of 1871 
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open to them so did they rapidly occupy, in ever-widening outlying 
circles, those portions of the earth which are now known to history, 
It was thus that man first gave himself the opportunity of national 
life; first broke asunder whatever chains might have rivetted him 
to a spot he would know and treasure as his primitive ‘‘ home,” 
It was thus that an unboken series of migrations commenced 
which have successively produced that phenomenon of history 
which modern language, and therefore modern thought, has 
translated into terms so familiar with us —‘‘ village-community,” 
“* city,’ “ nation,’’ “ empire,’’ and ‘‘ race.”’ 

It might be supposed that the progress of individuality—that is, 
the setting up of the individual person, if not as a unit of society, 
certainly as an important centre-point in it—must have taken rapid 
strides during the period witnessing the events just touched upon; 
and so, indeed, do we find to be the case. 

At first, to a great extent, we lose sight of the individual hero ; 
for as all acquirements and rights were the property of the family, 
so did the ambition and success of the leader become first that of 
the family and then that of the tribe. ‘‘ If a man,”’ says Mr. 
Gladstone in his ‘‘ Homeric Studies”’ (iii. 140), ‘is to be described 
as great, he is always great in debate and on the field; for everywhere 
in Homer we find the signs of an intense corporate life, subsisting 
and working side by side with that of the individual.’’ But as this 
individuality became strengthened it assumed more of its own 
characteristic, and began to rear its head into a_ separate 
existence. 

We must neither deteriorate the importance attached to 
corporate life among primitive societies, nor the great individuality 
that must have been required to overcome long-standing family 
prejudices, and to take the steps which, though so tardy by the 
light of modern progress, were, nevertheless, necessary to bring 
about the changes which induced man to grow tired of a never- 
ending rputine. Mr. Stubbs, in concluding his survey of the Teu- 
tonic migrations into Europe, has afforded a view of society which 
is wonderfully apposite to the period of which we are speaking, 
inasmuch as it applies to a state of things very similar to the dawn- 
ing of social revolutions, though actually at a very much later 
period of the world. ‘‘ A great family of tribes whose institutions 
are all in common, and their political cohesion untrustworthy, are 
singularly capable of entering into new combinations ; singularly 
liable to be united under new names so long as they are without a 
great leader. Yet, in that very community of institutions, if a 
leader dan be found to impress upon them the need of unity, and 
to consolidate the higher machinery of political action into.a national 
constitution, instead of small aggregations and tumultory associa- 
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tions, they possess a basis and spring of life from and by which 
may rise into a great homogeneous people.’’ (England, i. 36). 

It was doubtless the growth of such a phase as this that 

uced the picture of mankind under Turanian influences. The 
chief branches of this stock all radiate from a common centre, 
though they are not descended from one common parent (Bunsen, 
“Phil. of Universal Hist.,’’ p. 18). What, then, is their condition of 
national progress? The obedience to chieftains who have gained 
their ascendancy, not by the means of patriarchal descent alone —in 
short, the blind worship of genius that existed then, as it does now 
and will always do, though the characteristics that command this 
worship are constantly changing with the progress ofevents. ‘Thus, 
we view heroism in its earliest phase as an elemeut of political 
sovereignty ; we view it in its last, perhaps its nobler shape, as an 
element in intellectual progress. 

Herojc government did not altogether separate itself from the 
patriarchal at its first dawn, and this would serve to moderate the 
effect which a violent or sudden digression might otherwise have 
made upon man’s mind. If the chieftain of a tribe—already obeyed 
in the light of a parent, and respected in the light of a priest— 
showed a marked superiority for government and power-wielding, 
he not only gathered round him his own followers more closely, but 
enlisted under his banner other chieftains, and consequently other 
tribes. us, the first who comes-to view on eastern soil is the 
great Nimrod, grandson ofthe patriarch Cush. Tlie series of events 
which prepared the way for his exaltation as a leader of men are 
not distinctly traced, the conceptions ascribed to him are not 
easily derived from the sterility of the thoughts of his age; but in 
him is shown the true personification of Turanian life. It was 
conquest, not civilisation—plunder, not agriculture—by which he 
rapidly spread his dominion, subduing or expelling the various 
tribes then occupying the country. Canon Rawlinson supplies a 
series of thoughts in connection with ‘‘ the mighty hunter,’’ which 
might well be transcribed here ; and, though his identification with 
Gisdhubar, by Mr. George Smith, leaves the historical fame of the 
actual Nimrod to be shorn of many of its brightest ornaments, the 
historical fame itself must still appertain to some one, for, according 
to Sir Henry Rawlinson, ‘‘ there are many traces in the inscriptions 
of a tradition that the first colonists came from Ethiopia under the 
leading of a hero who answers to the Nimrod of Scripture.”’ 

But heroes and the heroic, once having made an impression on 
the minds of mankind, it is easy to understand that the representa. 
tion of patriarchal families could not always be maintained among 

lves. Some member of an obscure household would rise up 
to equal, and perhaps surpass, the ordinary leader of a tribe. There 
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is no doubt, however, that he thereby set aside, or perhaps trampled 
upon rights that had become sacred, and notions that had become 
dear to the hearts of primitive men, and that to alleviate the results 
of such a trespass he based his new conceptions on the natural for. 
mations he found ready to his hand ; and thus it is that we see the 
revolutionary ideas of all ages have tended to copy, more or less, 
the model which nature moulded at the commencoment of social] 
life.* 

There is one thing we must not forget in the considerations 
which have been given to heroic government. While this power 
exercised a great influence on social ideas, it never once entirely 
destroyed the symmetry of the primitive family community, nor abro. 
gated the power of a father over his own family. Though it tended 
to throw off less hardy or less adventurous individuals from some 
particular family, it at the same time produced another order of 
family connection, by compelling him to seek refuge under the 
household of some other chieftain ; for primitive thought could not 
allow the recognition of an individual, any more than the feudal 
laws of historical Europe allowed a villein to wander about the 
country not being under the dominion of a lord,t any more than 
Roman law admitted even the mention of such a class as fugitives 
or vagabonds.t On the other hand, the very fact of altering the 
nature of—though it did not entirely sever—a tie so completely 
and powerfully woven as that of patria potestas—to call it by its 
well-known Roman name—would open the way to opposition when 
occasion called it forth. Professor Lazarus pertinently suggests 
that the curious set of customs relating to the avoidance by each 
other of parents-in-law and children-in-law are due to excessive 
reaction against patria potestas; and no doubt this is right. The 
admittance of foster-children within the religion-guarded barrier of 
the family naturally tended to produce in the minds of the born 
children feelings of superiority which soon manifested its spirit of 
quasi-opposition. Bearing in mind this one consideration, we may 
look upon the early migration parties not as a mere collectioa of dis- 
contented individuals under the banner of an indiscriminate leader, 
but families and tribes in their integrity, who thus became spread 
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* Vide Grote, ii., 464. “ Without the examples of houses that had grown 
out of families,” says Niebuhr, “none would have been formed as the 
elements of states.”— Rome, i., 264. 

t Vide Saxon Laws of Kent, West Saxons, Guthrum, and Athelstan, 
published by the Record Commission. 

t Vide Savigny “ Priv. Int. Law,” xi. p. 63—“ Even the fugitive slaves 
(errones fugitivi) cannot be reckoned in this class, since they have, in the iegal 
sense, a certain domicile—namely, that of their masters.” 
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over the earth,fand taught so universally those customs common 
alike to savage and civilised society ; and though the instance of 
the wild people of Borneo is something like evidence that mankind 
have the ability to diffuse themselves widely over the globe without 
associating, we have ample testimony that they have not exercised 
this ability to an extent sufficient to entitle it to be classed among 
the peculiarities of the human race. 








WAITING. 


I aM waiting for my darling— 
How dim the way, and drear ! 
How slowly the moments travel ! 
My beautiful is not here. 
Wearily passes away 
The lengthening Mayday,—. 
My beloved comes not near. 


I watch the chance wayfarers 

Plodding along the street ; 

How different e’en the fairest 
From her I long to meet! 


No beauty can I find 
In any of woman-kind, 
Save only in thee, my sweet! 


Blind with excess of light, 
As stars in the sun grow pale ; 
My vision sees aught but her, 
My ears list one soft tale. 
The spell of her gentle voice 
Still makes my heart rejoice, 
As nought else can avail. 


Yet, alas! she cometh not ! 
And the spring is sad and sere ; 
Sure the eventide draws on,— 
Yet, no—the bright sky is clear. 
The heaven is golden and blue, 
And my heart is gladsome too— 
For my beautiful one is here ! 


MAURICE DAVIES, 
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THE ARMY MOBILISATION SCHEME, 


BY A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL ORIENTAL ORDER. 


THERE are no departments of State which more accurately test the 
calibre of the Ministry than those entrusted with the armament of 
the empire. 

We may have weak ministers in other departments without any 
very serious consequences, for their errors are, to a great extent, 
neutralised by the force of circumstances and the current of events by 
which they are swept along, or away, as the case may be. But the 
Army and Navy are absolutely at the mercy of the War Minister 
and the Lords of the Admiralty, who may be fortuitously selected 
for their high offices without any consideration of their special 
aptitude, by a premier who feels embarrassed how to provide for 
partisans, whose claims as such may be great, but whose pretensions 
and ambition are sometimes out of proportion to their real ability, 

Lord Cardwell—more theoretical than practical, and perplexed 
by the counsels of those who supplied him with technical 
knowledge for the task—made a strenuous attempt to re-organise 
the army, but was exhausted by the effort; and, having reduced 
it almost to its primitive elements, he handed over the chaotic mass 
to his successor, who, inspired by that martial ardour which is so 
pleasingly illustrated in our recent annals, professed himself the 
ardent advocate of the aggrieved officers and men, and, admitting 
frankly that his zeal was in excess of his qualifications, the public, 
under the circumstances, was disposed to acquiesce in his drawing 
his official salary for work which he promised to learn; and, as a 
guarantee of his good faith, he professed to throw all his energies, as 
well as his affections, into the labours of that Royal Commission 
which had been extorted from his predecessor, for the purpose of 
redressing those injuries which had been done to army officers, 
through the unavoidable confusion arising from so momentous a 
change as the abolition of purchase, &c. 

But a year has elapsed, and we regret to find that the Minister 
has not yet, to use his own words, ‘‘ learnt his trade’’—or, in 
other words, qualified to discharge those duties effectually for 
which he has received an advance of pay. And, moreover, when 
we consider the helplessness of a ruler deficient of that special 
knowledge which alone can give real power, and practically in the 
hands of his own subordinates, the principal of whom were the 
prominent and active agents of his predecessor,—it is difficult to 
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conceive, by what means the policy of the latter could, in any - 
iable degree, be altered. 

As regards the Ministry, it is no advantage to have in so 
"prominent a position a prophet, who, shrinking from his obliga- 
- tions, falls asleep under his gourd. 

As regards the Reorganisation of the Army, we find little 
improvement. The machinery of the Cardwell system can scarcely 
be got into motion. The depdt centres are barely struggling. for 
existence. The linking of regiments has been so. altered from 
the original idea that it has become little better than a nominal 
change, tending to nothing more important than confusing the 
Army-List (at the head of which, by the way, appears an official 
name that might just as well be at the head of the Clergy- List. 

And in preparation for war, can we be said to have made any 
advance in the task of reorganisation? We may have abundance 
of ammunition and military material; but if, through over- 
centralisation, it be not forthcoming at the critical moment of 
requisition, what does it avail us? If a general commanding 
cannot command, at a moment’s notice, the means of offence or of 
defence—if for even a ball cartridge he must make tedious and 
roundabout applications to Woolwich, where would he be supposing 
an invading force to be thrown between him and his official 
‘head centre ?”’ : 

But, worst of all, although what-remains of the army is good 
and efficient, it-is surely to be regretted that the principle 


“He wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long,” 


should be applied to the recruiting of the army; and that, after 
the short period of three years—the ephemeral nature of which 
service precludes the sentiment of esprit de corps—(a quality 
superior even to animal courage). The young soldier retires from the 
standards, and, not only seeks idleness, but in idleness associated 
with the disaffection prevalent in various centres of democratic 
industry, his military training might, under certain circumstances, 
“be a source of infinite mischief. 

This, however, is rather a question for the future, and one 
which we propose to deal with in detail on another occasion, 

In the meantime it has oozed out.that the power given to the 
Army Purchase Commissioners has been neutralised by~ checks 
invented at the War Office, and which are not to be found in the 
Royal Warrant. 

Again, a most absurd and deceptious ‘* Exchanges Bill ’’—a 
claptap that costs nothing—was passed—not for the benefit of the 
the army, for it was unnecessary—nor, as a concession to the 
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officers, for they already enjoyed all its supposed advantages and 
could not be deceived—but for the miserable object of leading the 
general public to suppose that the obscure pledges of the Tory 
Ministry to the army were being in a measure redeemed. 

As the personal, political antagonist of the ex-premier, the 
War Minister seemed entitled, on the accession to power of his 
party, to the chief spoils of office, or war; and even while 
pleading, with attractive modesty, the profoundest ignorance of his 
task, the officers of the army, as a political body scarcely inferior 
to the licensed victuallers at any rate, generously admitted the 
pretensions of their officious advocate, in the belief that his zeal 
and sincerity would be an equivalent for his deficiency in technical 
education. But what is the result? Having secured his office, 
the Minister fails to qualify himself for it; and after a year’s 
probation he is found undermining what may be called his own 
Army Purchase Commission, breaking faith with the officers, on 
whose influence in the country he had mainly secured his own 
position, and falling back on the courses of his predecessor, but 
without the latter’s energy, and even supplementing his chief 
faults of parsimony and subserviency to a certain school, by other 
errors of his own. The former was, at any rate, a bold innovator— 
a ruthless iconoclast—a Siva, without, however, that deity’s 
power of renovation ; but, with all his faults, it must be admitted 
that he did not repudiate his own professions, avoid his own elected 
obligations, or seek rest and shelter under a gourd, which even 
now the political worm may be gnawing. 

Without any disposition to espouse one side in preference to 
another, it is, nevertheless open to us to point out any very 
striking inconsistencies that have arisen during the recent contro. 
versy between the Zimes and Mr. Holms, on the question of our 
preparation for war, defensive and offensive, at a crisis when we 
alone, of all European States, appear to be, at any rate, in some 
perplexity. 

The public in whose interest the recent discussion has arisen, 
is anxious to see fair play, without favour or affection, and there. 
fore is not likely to be led away to erroneous conclusions, by the 
mere feints, parries, and flourishing of weapons. By these it is not 
deceived ; and when it recognises a palpable hit, it requizes that it 
should be scored. Indeed, it would be an intolerable tyranny, were 
either party, through social or political influences and prejudices, to 
be able to defeat the other by words rather than by facts. 

The following extract from the Times, is so calculated to 
prejudice the real question at issue, that we feel bound to quote it 
verbatim, with all its points and its weaknesses, even amounting 
to inconsistency :— 
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«Mr. Holms has at least done the public the service of insuring 
the dissipation of some of the illusions by which he himself was 
misled. It is evident, for instance, that his criticism of the new 
mobilisation scheme is partly based on the erroneous supposition of 
jts amounting to a system of administrative organisation. It cannot 
be too clearly understood that the scheme is éntirely distinct from 
any such system. It is equally distinct from any plan of organisa. 
tion for what Mr. Holms is pleased to call offensive purposes. As 
«A Student of History” justly observes, we have in reality no 
such purposes. We need a regular army for the defence of our 
Empire and for the protection of our shores; and, as a successful 
defence is often impracticable without a counter-attack, our 
regular forces must, to a certain extent, be capable of prompt 
employment abroad. For the latter purpose the mobilisation 
scheme makes no provision whatever. The intelligence depart- 


ment, doubtless, has prepared a special scheme for such a contin- 


gency, but its aim would obviously be-entirely defeated if we were 
to announce beforehand what forces we should employ for a foreign 
ition, and where and how we should concentrate them. We 
must be content to leave arrangements of this kind secret, and to 
throw the responsibility fur them on the staff of the army. The 
mobilisation scheme is distinct from any such plan, and is simply 
intended to prescribe beforehand where every regular or irregular 
regiment in the country would concentrate, in the event of an 
invasion, in order to form those army corps which would be the 
primary subdivisions of our defensive force. Thisis an organisation 
which, by its very nature, cannot take effect until the necessity for 
defence arises; though it would seem an obvious dictate of prudence 
to test its validity by mobilising the various corps, one by one, 
from time to time, for purposes of experiment. ‘There remains a 
third form of organisation, under which the army is ordinarily 
administered in time of peace. This is the system of territorial 
districts and sub-districts, under which Lord Cardwell endeavoured 
to furnish a complete localisation of the forces in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Under this system, speaking generally, our forces are 
divided into brigades, each comprising two line battalions, two 
militia battalions, with the Reserve and the Volunteers of the sub- 
district. They have their fixed head-quarters at a brigade centre 
ordepdt, and they are to be, as far as possible, recruited, trained, 
and quartered together.’’* 
By the above extract we would be led to believe that the army 
is Organised, or to be organised, not under two, but three systems, in 
Perfect harmony. But when we refer to the Army-List, many 


—, 





* Times, 18th January, 1876. 
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difficulties present. themselves; sufficiently serious to shake our 
confidence in this criticism, for “we {discover that localisation and 
mobilisation are pulling in opposite directions ; and without offering 
an opinion on their relative merits until they be tested, we cap 
discern sufficient prima-facie evidence to justify the fears of Mr. 
Holms, and to accept with hesitation the more sanguine views of 
the Times. 

In the first place, the latter states that in the mobilisation 
scheme there is no provision made for offensive operations. On the 
contrary, however, in that scheme, it is distinctly stated that “no 
such scheme would be perfect without such a provision;” and 
accordingly, one army corps and a half, at Colchester and Aldershot, 
are provided for this express purpose. 

But in this our present transition state, corps seem, in theory 
at any rate, to revolve round two centres. They wander, as comets 
were supposed to do, in eccentric orbits—if orbits at all; so that 
were mobilisation to be carried into effect, neither system would 
afford (according to the Army-List) any certain clue to their where. 
abouts ; and on passing from theory to practice, if the Army-List 
is to be relied upon, both systems would disappear, and the primor- 
dial state of affairs would be restored. 

On an emergency, as in former times, battalions of the line 
would be taken wherever they happened to turn up. Uniler 
mobilisation a corps might be found in Dublin which under 
localisation ought to have been in London, a result that could not 
possibly happen had the latter system been, in the first instance, 
fairly carried out, for it would have supplied an intelligible connec- 
tion between the battalion and its basis. In the other system this 
connection disappears—whether for the better we are not called 
upon to say; but, at any rate, it seems highly probable that at a 
crisis we should be in danger of falling between two stools. 

The Cardwellian scheme, has in fact, seemingly been converted 
into one of peripateticism,-in which no particular corps could be 
found at its special post when required, as is very clearly shown by 
that ill-digested mass of bewildering information, which, under the 
name of Army-List,* is supposed to enlighten the public. 

If the Times would only refer to that periodical it would find 
that the garrison of Portsmouth (p. 109) is credited with the 21st 
22nd and 23rd regiments, while in another place (p. 109) it is not 
these corps that we find, but the 37th and 49th. 

The same paper treats localisation as an accomplished fact, and 
speaks of the sub-district, with its ‘‘two line regiments.’’ But 
when, for example, we turn to Canterbury, we look in vain for 








* January, 1876. 
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these corps, and instead of two battalions of the Buffs, we find two 


: weak depdts of those corps, numbering in all about 120 men, 


divided into four companies, composed of raw recruits, and for the 
most part men unfit for active service ; while the missing battalions 
are discovered to be—one in Ireland, and the other in the Straits 
Settlements or India. 

This is surely an instance of the error of attaching too much 
importance to mere names which are entirely disconnected with 
the facts which they are taken to represent, and, although Mr. 
Holms may in some respects be in fault, to combat his trenchant 
arguments with such assertions, is surely giving him gratuitously 
a great advantage. 

We may add, that our intention has not ‘been to criticise the two 
schemes—or three, as the Times will have it—but merely to point 
out the mischievous effect of inaccuracy in such a discussion as the 
present, and also to recommend a lucid and accurate arrangement 
ofthe Army-List. It is likewise-necessary to draw attention to the 
fact, that were the authorities really in earnest, means of railway - 
inter-communication would be requisite; but for this no provision 
has beeu made, nor indeed proposed. 

There is a vulgar saying, ‘‘ that old birds are not be caught 
with chaff.” In the present instances, what looks very much like 
“ chaff,’’ is the result, however, of a long incubation, for which the 
official ‘‘ Pullus Jovis,”’ if we rightly interpret the Times of the 3rd 
December, has taken credit to himself; and, prima facia, the 
benighted tax-payer, and electors generally, will doubtless be 
congratulating themselves on the prompt and opportune manner 
in which our new pretensions in Egypt may be backed uf by a 
genuine flesh-and-blood army, for the least possible money con- 
sideration. But to the military critic the prospect is not quite so 
satisfactory, and with our past experience of the re-constructive 
genius of the War Office, and its evidence in our present confused 
Army-List, our empty “cadres,” and our much-vaunted “standards,” 
around which humble patriotism still declines to rally, we are bound 
to admit that the well-informed public has too much reason to fear 
that this appearance of labour may prove to be altogether illusory, 
and that the future Army-Lists of the War Minister will be no 
more substantial proof than what we already possess, of the capacity 
of our war administration to create a serviceable force. As an 
interesting contribution, however, to the. literature of the time, 


we offer our hearty congratulation to the War Minister on his 


having shown himself after so long, and almost Buddhist a repose, 
still alive to the obligations of the season, and ready with his “ little 
book,’’ his dissolving-views, his military magic-lantern and his 
map puzzles, 
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But to proceed. Jtis certainly as ungracious to find fault with 
the amateur’s handiwork as to look a gift horse in the face; byt . 
the non-professional War Minister would resent such an imputation, 
and therefore we must, since he will undertake, in his constitutional 
capacity, toenter into strategical details—treat the new scheme, or 
the roofing in of the previous scheme of army re-organisation, with 
some amount of sobriety. 

The Secretary of State for War and his predecessor's permanent 
Under-Secretary, holding opposite opinions—at least ostensibly— 
by ‘“‘ putting their heads together,’’ have now propounded their 
joint scheme, which, at any rate, is evidence that something was 
considered necessary, and that the most auspicious time to do it 
was while the public, gratified with a seemingly clever stroke of 
business in Egypt, would not be in too carping a humour. 

The result is now before us; but as space will not at present 
admit of our going very fully into detail, it will be enough to draw 
attention to a few more of the defects alluded to, and which have been 
taken as they appeared on the surface, as Mr. Hardy’s realisation 
of the true idea of localisation combined with mobility. 

At last we are told, that in our re-organised army we have “a ~ 
place for everything and everything in its place.’’ Thus, for 
example, a line regiment, with its local head at Canterbury, is part 
and parcel of the Ulster division, serving in Dublin; while, in 
the event of the loss of our ironclads, and an advance of the enemy 
on London, the Kilkenny and other Irish militia corps would be 
required for the defeuce of the English metropolis. Of two corps 
d’armée (even on paper, and with all the power of manipulating 
‘* cadres,’’) one is incomplete in an entire division; while, at the 
same time, there being no Line regiment available to fight the 
battle of Dorking, that celebrated position is relegated to the Militia. 
‘But then even these corps d’armée are below their strength, 
and still further reduced by non-effectives; while the brigade of 
Guards, so imposing on paper, as ‘‘ intended to hold the passes of the 
hills and cover London on the south,” is in reality, a ‘‘ thin red 
line’ that would not stretch across the narrowest part of Hyde 
Park. Thus happily reconciling the boast, ‘‘ Let no one here be 
startled at the thought of coming cost; the country has been put 
to none— need be at none.’’ ‘“ He nothing owes who nothing has 
to pay,” says the classic poet; and without men to pay, of course, 
“ cadres’? will not cost much, while the mapping. out of local 
centres bears some affinity to ‘the patriarchs setting up a stone 
and calling it “‘ Ebenezer.”’ 

Dislocated and incomplete, without its feeding depot or reserves, 
and away from any special munitions of war in the event of a real 
crisis, corps would, by a military law of gravity, be drawn into the 
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largest body that they happened to be near. In the meantime, for 


after thoughts, in this new Army-List there are two sets of 
blanks in the printed pages; and, we shall be very much mistaken 
if, under the present regime, organisation advances one step 
farther in the right direction. : 

His Royal Highness, the Commander-in-Chief, in his last City 
speech, ably drew attention to some of the leading fallacies of the 
day respecting the means available for an effective force; and, 
while inferentially disagreeing with of Mr. Holmes—the true type 
of a military reformer—(who believes that the parliamentary 
grant for the army is sufficient, but misappropriated, and that 
desertion is on the increase), he carefuily and judiciously abstained 
from offering any very decided opinion on the mobilisation scheme 
now before the public; for while Secretaries of State may come, and 
Secretaries of War may go,.the Duke, in a certain way, may be 
said to “ 90 on for ever ;’’ and, therefore, as a politic statesman, it 
behoves him, in the best interests of the country, to hold, as regards 
the Army, the balance of parties. 

While we find this dignified reserve on the part of one who is 
above the considerations of party, it is extremely interesting to note 
how the daily press of both sides of politics are, to a great extent, 
so adroitly managed under the guidance of the Times, that the 
Liberal organs applaud the mobilisation scheme as the legitimate 
outcome of the Cardwellian scheme, and the Conservative, take 
credit for it as the crowning work of their own “ honest working 
man.’ But, in truth, this measure, or scheme, cannot be con. 
sidered as the development of that inaugurated by the Liberal War 


_ Minister ; and, in many respects, it is essentially different. 


In the leaders of the principal daily paper we seem to see a vast 
array, treated as by the enchanter’s wand, marching across the stage 
in endless procession—if it be not the same men making a strategic 
and arithmetical circuit behind the scenes, and thus keeping up the 
inexhaustible supply at little cost. In one instance, for example, 
the critic treats the figures of the scheme as though they really 
represented statistics of human life. He sees the glories of 
“cadres”? and asterisks rallying around ‘‘ the standards’? in 
fully developed proportion ; while the obscure hints, the affecta- 
tion of something more in reserve, is much like the cloud which 
the Homeric goddess casts over her hero in extremis. But these 
things ‘‘ in reserve,’’ and to be used in our utmost need ; if not the 
conscription must be the popular asterisk. 

We could understand the gradual development of a practical 
scheme under the auspices of, for example, the talented author of 
“The Theory of War ;’’ but it is our misfortune to be incapable 
of fully appreciating the genius for organisation—and especially 
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our otherwise highly estimable Quarter- Master-General, 

who-:may, nevertheless, be one of those exceptional men of talent 
(like the celebrated Lord Lynedoch in war, and Cowper in poesy) 
whose gifts are late of development, but who may safely be 
credited with that administrative ability which knows how to adopt 
the ideas of others, and which, like the ponderous central luminary, 
draws, by the force of gravity and superior density, the more active 
intelligences moving in their orbits around him. 

The writer, already referred to, remarks—‘‘ The immediate 
object is, to organise for home defence the forces we have avail- 
able.’’ But it must always be borne in mind that these available 
forces are calculated at nearly double their actual numerical 
strength, without even the deduction of deserters and other casual- 
ties. Again, we are startled by such oracular and dark sayings as 
the following—‘‘ Secresy is useless ;’’ and in another paragraph— 
“ We have, therefore, reason to trust that much other work has 
been done which is not published, but which will appear in case of 
war.”’ And, farther on, are these somewhat novel explanations— 
‘*The [Q.M.G.] Department is by its nature a specially secret one ; 
and it would be hard that they should only be credited with the 
merit of what they "publisb.’’ The truth, however, is, that this 
scheme is only at present a scheme; and totally, or nearly so, in. 
operative. It is, as it were, a note-of-hand payable at a remote 
date, and to satisfy pressing demands in the absence of substan. 
tial means. 

The unreal nature of the scheme is further indicated by the 
assumption that there is something behind the scenes, on which, 
says the writer, “we may securely rely, in the reserve of indi- 
vidual energy which any emergency would call forth.’’ But this 
is the very uncertainty that the scheme professes to guard against. 
In our regiments, we are told, “the question is, whether we 
have forces sufficient and sufficiently well disposed to meet tha 
necessities of military service.” But here, again, the writer 
assumes what is by no means clear—namely, “that our nwinbers 
are amply sufficient to meet any enemy,’’ an assertion amply dis- 
proved by the returns of recruits and deserters. And yet the 
fallacy is thus continued—‘‘ All that was necessary was to ensure 
that these numbers [in reality only on paper] were so organised as 
to become on short notice a mobile and organic force ;’’ not, we 
hope, dependent, as before said, ‘‘ on individual energy at any 
emergency.’’ 

“To every corps, regular and irregular, has been assigned its 
definite place . . . in the National Army of Defence; . . . and 
it is the arrangements for this purpose, we are told, that have been 
laid with so much fulness before the public. Bobadil’s proverbial 
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gcheme was thoroughly practical, if he had only had the men and 
a enemy willing to accommodate himself (like the courteous 
Frenchman, who requested the English to deliver fire) to the 
theory. | 

But this is surely not the sort of organisation which we have 
been led to expect. Is it not, rather, an abstract study, or essay, 
dealing with figures which—purely arbitrary—do not represent 
actual entities, and which, for all practical purposes, might just as 
well come to light in the pages of a popular periodical? In fact, it 
js even admitted that the deficient supply, whether in men or 
of material, will have, withih the limits, to be provided; therefore, 
it cannot altogether be denied that “ asterisks ’’ form a large portion 
of the scheme, and that many local centres in men and materials 
“possess nothing.”’ 

So much for defensive mobilisation ; and now for the other pro- 
blem—‘“‘ the employment of our forces on foreign service,’’ in such 
amanner as to be subsidiary to our general scheme of defence. Of 
course, a system of defence is necessarilr weak which does not pro- 
vide for counter-blows. ‘‘ And, accordingly, with a view to this 
end, we are to have one army corps of Regulars, and another 
consisting of two-thirds of Regulars, and one-third of Militia.” 
Should an occasion arise abroad, ‘‘ it would be necessary to strike 
sharply and quickly with a force of thorough-trained troops.’’ At 
thesame time it is admitied, that to send abroad any of these two 
army corps ‘‘ would be entirely to disarrange the defensive plans now 
laid before the public;” therefore, for foreign warfare, ‘* another 
and an entirely different set of arrangements would come into play.”’ 
But, be it remarked, these arrangements no more exist than 
do the visionary men of the defensive force; and yet, the same 
writer goes on to say, with remarkable confidence—“‘ If a corps, for 
instance, had to be sent to Egypt to-morrow, it would be taken from 
the regiments first on the roster for foreign service, in whatever Home 
Army Corps such regiments might for the time being be serving.”’ 
But this would practicaly result in the disintegration of the 
whole scheme now propounded ; it would not be a new auxiliary 
force for foreign service, but simply the old system in activity for 
the last sixty years under another name; and, moreover, it would 
be a rough system of denuding the Militia to supply the Line—or, 
im vulgar parlance, ‘“‘ robbing Peter to pay Paul.”’ 

On the other hand, suppose, while struggling, after this fashion 
to start a force which would never actually exceed 30,000 men, 
Russia by a shorter route, and in the character of protector of the 
Sultan’s rights—a réle played by her within the present generatiori 
—were to anticipate our movement, and be found already in 


possession of the Egyptian coast. It must be evident, under such: 
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circumstances, that, even if we effected a landing, we should not be 
able, single-handed, to maintain our position; and the public 
would, in its blindness, inevitably reproach our generals with 
incapacity. But, as already observed, certain obscure hints haye 
been thrown out as to our secret resources in an emergency—ip 
other words, a popular panic—when the nature and value of this 
mobilisation scheme should come to be tested; and we are told, 
thus much, that horses would be seized and paid for at the arbitrary 
valuation of the Government; and there can be little doubt that 
the conscription, edged in through the Militia, would be fully 
enforced throughout the entire force. For which emergency we 
are informed that, “‘ We might always expect, on a reasonable 
calculation, to have some time for preparation,’ for “ fleets of 
transports and men-of-war would not be ready at a moment's 
notice ;’’ and “‘ there are some foreign dangers in which our time 
would be at the mercy of the enemy.”’ 

The admirers of ‘‘ Moore’s History of Ireland’’—in which we are 
reminded that, of the admirable system of government in force in 
those early days no evidence has been handed down—will 
probably be equally delighted with the following assurances : 
“It is to be presumed therefore, though it is not stated, that 
the plans now announced by the Q. M. G.’s department are but 
one portion of those which have been prepared or which are in the 
course of preparation. These additional plans, of course, could not, 
like the others, be published beforehand, and it would be un. 
reasonable [?] to assume that they did not exist because they 
have not been revealed. It would be folly, as well as rashness, to 
disclose our intentions. The military authorities must be left alone 
for these secret preparations.” 

Now, the above, it must be remembered, is professedly a review 
of the scheme of Army organisation, ostentatiously brought forward, 
but which cannot stand a minute—nay, even a casual scrutiny; 
hence these multiplied inconsistencies and inferential contradictions. 
There is professedly a revelation to allay popular alarm and 
discontent ; but, in reality, there is mo revelation, but, on the 
contrary, an imploring appeal to await events, emergencies, and 
the final exposition of secret organisation, dangerous to be revealed ! 
But it is perfectly evident that there is no real organisation, 
although there may exist a crude and insecure scheme on paper. 
No movement can be made without creating gaps, which cannot be 
filled up; and corps are impressed for foreign service according 
to the barracks in which they chance to be located, and not accord- 
ing to their place in the scheme of corps d’armée. 

Innumerable other inconsistencies might be pointed out, but 


the preceding quotations will be sufficient to satisfy the impartial 
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yeader that unless we rely on the conscription and raw levies 
decimated by desertion, we are as little prepared for war as ever, 
and especially modern war, which admits of none of the reasonable 
delays that are said to be necessary in order to put the machinery 
of our system into motion. .‘‘ And this,’’ aptly observes the St. 
Petersburg Golos, ‘‘is the mighty focre that causes the Times 
newspaper to assume so menacing an! supercilious a tone—this 
yery strange mobilisation attributed to the British War Office!” 

But one more remark—the worst feature of the whole aspect of 
affairs is, that war may be declared at a moment’s notice, and be 
followed by immediate action, while, at the same time, of the force 
of 290,000 men now assumed to exist, according to the estimated 
numbers, one-fourth, at the very lowest computation, do not exist, 
and the total number of deserters for the ten months of the present 
year, against the entire force, amouats to,— Militia 10,700; regulars 
-— §00 —15,707 ; and this loss is derived not from the Volunteers, but 
from the best trained portions of the Army. 





Poems of the Months. 


“POEMS OF THE MONTHS.”* 


Mrs. Barnes has gathered together her short but pithy and tasteful 
acrostics, in a volume in smal] 4to, bound, illustrated, and gilt. 
edged, so as to fit it for a permanent position on the drawing-room 
table. That these poems were worthy of such distinction is need. 
less for us to say, as most of them have appeared in the pages of the 


New Montruity MAGAZINe, and we feel sure that our readers | 


have felt the same pleasure that we did at the aptness, talent, and 
good taste displayed in such fanciful, yet thoughtful illustrations of 
the months. In dedicating these ‘‘ poems of aspiration,’’ as the 
author entitles them, ‘‘ to those who have eyes that can admire the 
beauties of Nature, and hearts that feel grateful for the beneficent 
intention of the Divine Maker of all things, as shown in the works 
of Creation,’’ we see at once the spirit that has guided her composi- 
tions. - They should lie on the family table, then, if it were only as 
a bane and antidote to the materialistic writings so largely circu- 
lated in our days. It is only by looking up to Nature, and from 
Nature to Nature’s God, that we can emancipate ourselves from 
the trammels of the mere physical forces, agencies, and actions, 
within which Science would, almost unwittingly, confine the 
Creative Power. The illustrations are as beautiful as they are 
clever and ingenious, and we do not know a more charming little 
volume to recommend to our readers. 





*“Poems of the Months,” by M. A. Baines. The Etchings by 
Wilhelmina Baines.—Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 
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M. ERNEST RENAN’S SOUVENIRS D’ENFANCE 


M. Exnest RENAN, the author of the celebrated work, ‘‘La Vie 
de Jésus,’” which created so much discussion a few years ago, has 
just commenced in the pages of the ‘‘ Revue des deux Mondes,”’ 
what promises to be a most interesting series of personal recollec- 
tions. M. Renan is a native of Tréguier, in Brittany, of which 
province, its self-denying clergy, its old noblesse and people, and 
their customs and superstitions, he gives a most picturesque 
description. As it would be difficult from a short extract to form 
an adequate conception of the charm of M. Renan’s recital, we 
subjoin a translation of an episode which we trust may induce the 
readers to turn to M. Renan’s “ Souvenirs,’’ and judge for them- 
selves of their merits. ie 

{n order to understand the subject of the following recital, we 
must state that M. Renan, on his way to and from school, used to 

a kind of almshouse known as the General Hospital. He 
never passed it without seeing a lady about five-and-forty, wearing 
a strange-looking old bonnet, who generally stood almost motionless 
behind the railings, her manner gloomy and crazed, and her eyes 
dull and fixed. But when he and his friend Guycomar went past 
her eyes became animated, and she followed them with a strange 
look, sometimes sweet and sad, at others almost furious. If they 
looked back her expression became cruel and irritated. 

‘* We looked at one another, without understanding anything of 
all this. It cut short our conversation and clouded our gaiety. 

“She did not exactly frighten us; she passed as a mad woman, 
but mad people were not then treated in the cruel manner which 
our administrative habits have since invented. Far from shutting 
them up they were allowed to go where they pleased. But the 
mad-woman of the General Hospital was not like the ordinary fool 
of a village. She never spoke to anyone, nobody thought of her, 
her history was evidently forgotten. She never said a word to us; 
but that wild and haggard eye struck us profoundly and troubled 
us. I have often since thought of this enigma without being able 
toexplain it. I found the key to it eight years ago, when my 
mother, who had lived eighty-three years without infirmities, was 
attacked by a cruel malady which quickly undermined her 
constitution,’’ 

M. Renan then gives an interesting account of his aged mother, 
and of her knowledge of the Breton language, and of the proverbs 
and legends of Brittany. As it pleased her to talk of old times and 
diverted her attention from the malady, he asked her one day if she 
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knew the history of the poor mad-woman, whereupon she at once 
commenced the story of ‘‘ The Flax Brayer” (Le Broyewr de Lin), 


PART I. 


Do you remember the little parish of Trédarzec whose steeple 
could be seen from the turret of our house? Less then a quarter 
of a league from the village, which consisted of little more than the 
church, the Mairie, and the presbytery, was the manor of Kermelle, 
It was a manor-house, like many others, a well-kept farm-house 
of venerable aspect, surrounded by a long, high wall of a pretty 
grey tint. You entered the court-yard by a large arched gateway, 
surmounted by a slanted projection to keep off the wet, at the side 
of which was a small door for every-day use. At the end of the 


court-yard was the house with a steep roof and ivy-covered gable. ° 


A dove.cot, a turret, and two or three well-constructed windows, 
almost like those of a church, denoted a noble residence—one of 
those old chateaux which, before the revolution, were inhabited by a 
class of person of whose characters and manners it is impossible at 
the present day to form an idea. 

These country nobles were peasants like ‘the others, but 
chiefs over them. Formerly there was only one in each parish ; 
they were the leaders of the population ; nobody contested their 
rights, and great honour was paid them. But already towards the 
time of the revolution they had become rare. The peasants looked 
upon them as the lay chiefs of the parish, as the curé was the 
ecclesiastical chief. He of Trédarzec of whom I speak, was a 
fine old man, tall and vigorous as a youth, with a frank and loyal 
face. He wore his hair long, but drawn back and fastened by 
a comb, and only let it fall over his shoulders on Sunday when he 
went to communicate. I can see him now (he often visited us at 
Tréguier), serious, grave, and rather sad, for he was almost the only 
one of his kind: this petite noblesse of race had in great part dis- 
appeared ; the others had settled in the towns long ago. ll the 
country loved him. He had a separate pew in the church; every 
Sunday you saw him seated in the first rank of the faithful, with 
his old-fashioned costume and his gloves of ceremony, which reached 
almost to his elbows. At the time of communion he walked to 
the end of the choir, unfastened his hair, placed his gloves on 4 
little credence table prepared for him near the gallery, and traversed 
the choir alone, erect and not losing a line of his tall stature. 
Nobody went to communicate until he had returned to his seat and 
had finished putting on his gauntlets. 

He was ‘very poor, but he dissembled his poverty as a duty to 
the State. For these country nobles had formerly certain privileges 
which enabled them to live somewhat differently from the peasants ; 
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all these had been lost to them. . Kermelle was in great straits. 
His position as a noble prohibited him from working in the fields, 
so he kept himself shut up all day, and worked at an occupation 
which could be carried on indoors. 

When the flax is rotten it is made to undergo a process of 


decortication, which leaves nothing but the textile fibre. This was 


the labour which poor Kermelle thought he might carry on without 
derogation. No one saw him at work, his professional honour was 
\ safe; but everybody knew it, and, as at that time every one had a 
nickname, he was soon known in the country by the name of the 
Flax Brayer (Broyeur de lin.) This surname, as is often the case, 
took the place of his real name, and it was thus that he was 
universally designated. 

He was like a living patriarch. You would laugh if I told you 
by what means the Flax Brayer supplemented the insufficient 
emuneration of his poor, petty labour. It was believed that, as a 
chief, he was the depository of the force of his blood, that he 
possessed, pre-eminently, the gifts of his race, and that he could, with 
his saliva and by touching, relieve it when enfeebled. The people 
were persuaded that to perform this -sort of cure a number of 
quarters of nobility were necessary, and that he alone had them. 
His house on certain-days was surrounded by people, who came 
. fom twenty leagues round. When a child walked with difficulty 
on feeble legs they brought it to him. He moistened his thumb in 
his saliva, and traced the unctions on the child’s loins, and that 
strengthened it. He did all this gravely and seriously. 

What would you have! People had faith in those days; they 
were so simple and so good. As for him he would not for the 
world have been paid, and then the people who came were too. poor 
to recompense him with money; they made him a present of a 
dozen eggs, a morsel of bacon, a handful of flax, a pat of butter, 
and some potatoes or fruit. He accepted these gifts. The nobles 
ofthe towns laughed at him, but they were wrong; he knew the 
country and was the life and soul of it. | 

At the epoch of the revolution he emigrated to J ersey ; nobody 
knew exactly for what reason—certainly no one would have injured 
him; but the nobles of Tréguier told him that the king ordered it, 
and he left with the others. He soon came back again and found 
his old home, which no one would occupy, in the same state in 
which he had left it. When the indemnities were being paid they 
ttied to persuade him that he had lost something, and there was 
More than one good reason to allege. The other nobles were 
_ anoyed at seeir. g him so poor and would have bettered his condition, 
| but this simple mind did not enter into the arguments which were 
- Wed by them. When they asked him to declare that he had lost 
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something, “I had nothiag,” said he; ‘‘I could lose nothing.” 
They could draw from him no other response, and he remained 
as before. 

His wife died, I think, at Jersey. He had a daughter who was 
born about the time of the emigration. She was a fine, handsome girl 
(you only saw her when her beauty had faded); she was healthy, 
and had a splendid complexion, and a strong and pure blood, 
She ought to have been married young, but this was impossible, 
Those paltry, petty nobles of the little town, who are good for 
nothing, and who are not worth a quarter of the old country nobles, 
would not have her for their sons. Principles would not permit 
her to marry a peasant. The poor girl remained in suspense, like a 
soul in purgatory. There was no place for her here. She might 
be called the last of a society which had disappeared. The father 
was the last of herrace; and she seemed to have been thrown upon 
the world only to discover that there was no corner for her in it. 
She was gentle and submissive, but a handsome body almost 
without a mind. Instinct with her was everything. She.would 
have been an excellent mother. In default of marriage she should 
have been put into a convent,—the rules and austerities of religion 
might have claimed her; but it is probable that the father was not 
rich enough to pay for her keep, and his position did not permit 
him to make her a lay sister. Poor girl; thrown amongst artifices 
she was doomed to perish by them. 

She was born good and just and never had any doubt as to 
what was right; her only wrong was that she had veins with blood 
in them. No young man in the village would have been indiscreet 
with her, so much was her father respected. ‘he feeling of 
superiority prevented her from turning towards the young peasants, 
who looked upon her as a young lady; they never thought of her. 
So the poor girl lived in absolute solitude. ‘There was only a young 
boy of twelve or thirteen years in the house, a nephew of Kermelle, 
who had brought him up, and to whom the vicar, worthy man as 
he was, taught that which he knew, latin. 

The church remained the only diversion of the poor child. She 
was pious by nature, although not sufficiently intelligent to 
comprehend the mysteries of our religion. The vicar, a good priest, 
was very much attached to his duties, and had that respect for the 
Flax Brayer which he deserved ; the hours which his breviary and 
the cares of his ministry left him he passed at the latter's house. 
He educated the young nephew ; for the girl he had those reserved 
manners which our Breton ecclesiastics have with ‘‘persous of 
the sex,’’ as they say. He saluted her, asked her for news, but 
never conversed with her, except on indifferent subjects. The unfortu- 
nate girl was smitten with him. The vicar was the only person 
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of her rank whom she saw, if we may say so. This young priest 
was, besides, a very attractive person. To the cxquisite modesty 
which his manner displayed was joined a sad, resigned, discreet air, 
You felt that he had a heart and his senses, but that a more 
glevated principle governed them, or, rather, that in him the heart 
and the senses were transformed into something better. You know 
the infinite charm of some of our good Breton ecclesiastics. Women 
notice it very quickly. This invincible attachment to a vow, which 
is in a manner a homage to their power, emboldens, attracts, and 
flatters them. The priest becomes a brother on whom they can rely— 
who for them has divested himself of his sex andits joys. From thence 
proceeds a feeling in which confidence, pity, regret, and gratitude 
are mingled. Marry the ‘priest and you destroy one of the most 
necessary elements, one of the most delicate shades of our society. 
~ Women will protest ; for there is one thing which woman holds to 
more than to being loved—that is, that you attach an importance to 
love. You never flatter woman more than by showing that you 
fear her. The church, by imposing chastity on her ministers as a 
first duty, flatters womanly vanity in that which is nearest to it. 
Thus it was that the poor girl began to conceive for the vicar a 
most profound respect, which soon took entire possession of her. 
The virtuous and mystic race to which she belonged knows nothing 
of the frenzy which overturns every obstacle, and which thinks it 
has nothing if it hes not all. Oh! she was contented with very 
little. Let him but admit her existence and she could have been 
content. She did not ask for a look, a thought would have sufficed 
her. The vicar was naturally her. confessor ; there was not another 
priest in the parish. The usages of the Catholic confession—so 
beautiful, but so perilous—strangely excited her imagination. Once 
a week, on the Saturday, it was an inexpressible delight for her to 
be for half an hour alone with him, as face to face with God, to see 
him, to fee] that he was fulfilling his divine roll, to respire his breath, 
to submit to the sweet humiliation of his reprimands, to tell him 
her inmost thoughts, her doubts, her apprehensions. But it must 
not be supposed that she abused these opportunities. It very rarely 
happens that a pious woman makes use of the confessional for a 
love confidence. She may have great pleasure there, and she runs 
the risk of abandoning herself to feelings which have their danger ; 
but such feelings have always something mystical in them which 
1s Opposed to the nature of a sacrilege. At any rate, our poor girl 
Was so timid that the words would have died on her lips, and he 
would not have suffered her to finish them. Her passion was a 
Silent, inward, devouring fire. And then, to see him every day, 
several times a day—him, young, handsome, always occupied with 
Majestic functions, officiating with dignity in the midst of a devout 
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people, minister, judge, and director of his own soul—it was tog 
much. The poor girl's head could not stand it. More and more 

disorders were produced in that strong organisation which 
could not bear to be put on one side. Her cld father attributed to 
a certain weakness of intellect, that which was the result of the 
internal ravazes of impossible dreams in a heart which love had 
crossed. 

As a violent watercourse, which, encountering an insuperable 
obstacle, abandons its direct route and turns on one side, so the 
poor girl, having no means of making known her love to him whom 
she loved, brought herself down to very small things, to gain his 
attentions for a moment, not to be simply the first comer, but to be 
allowed to render him some small service, to be able to think that 
she was of use to him—this was suficient. 

** Mon Dieu, who knows ?”’ she would say. ‘“ He is a man after 
all; perhaps he is touched at heart, and it is the discipline of his 
calling which restrains him.” 

All these efforts encountered a bar of iron, a wall of ice. The 
vicar never quitted his absolute coldness. She was the daughter of 
the man whom he most respected ; but she was a woman. Oh, if he 
had avoided her, if he had treated her harshly, it would have been 
a triumph for her, and a proof she had touched his heart; but this 
politeness always the same, this resolve not tou seo the most evident 
signs of love, all this was something terrible. He did not rebuke 
her; he never abandoned the unchangeable resolution he had taken 
not to admit her existence except as an abstraction. 

After some time this was cruel. Repulsed, despairing, the poor 
girl began to pine away, her eye became frenzied, but she was 
cautious ; no one knew her secret, which devoured her internally. 

“What !”’ she said, ‘‘ shall I not be able to arrest his glance for 
a moment? He will not allow that I exist; whatever I may dol 
shall be only a phantom, only a soul amongst a hundred others in 
his sight. His love, that would be too much to desire; but his 
attention, his regard? I could not pretend to be his equal, he is so 
learned, so near to God; to become a mother by him, ob, that 
would be a sacrilege ; but to be his,.to be a Martha to him, the 
first of his servants, to be charged with the modest duties of which 
I am capable, and after a fashion to have everything in common with 
him, all, that is to say, the housekeeping, the linen, all which is 
important to a humble woman who has not been initiated into the 
highest thought—“ oh, that would be paradise !’’ 

She remained for hours immovable, seated in her chair occupied 
with this one thought. She saw him, imagined that she was with 
him, managing his home, kissing the border of his robe. She 
resisted these mad dreams; but after having given herself up td 
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Gen for hours she was pale and half dead. She no longer existed 


for those around her. Her father may have seen it; but what 


gould the simple old man do to resist an evil of which his honest 
‘mind could not even form an idea ? 


Thus matters continued for perhaps a year. It is probable 
that the vicar did not notice anything, so much do our priests live 


jn this respect in a sort of resolution to see nothing. This admir- 


able chastity only exalted the imagination of the poor child. ‘With 
her love became worship, pure adoration, exaltation. Thus she 
found a relative repose. Her imagination led her to think of in- 


-nocent devices ; she wished to fancy that she was working for him, 


and that she was occupied in doing something for him. She had 
come to dream with her eyes open, to execute, like a somnambulist, 
arts of which she was but half conscious. Night and day she had 
but one thought, she fancied herself alone with him, waiting on 
him, looking after his linen, occupying herself with the most 
humble things for him. All these chimeras at length led her to 
commit a strange act, which can only be explained by the state 
of madness in which she had for some time most decidedly been. 


PART II. 


EVERYTHING, after all, is but a great illusion, and what 
proves this is, that in many cases nothing is more easy than to 
deceive nature by mockeries which she cannot distinguish from 
reality. I shall never forget the daughter of Marzin the joiner, in 
the Grande Rue, who was also deranged through the suppression 
of the maternal feeling. She took a log of wood, swaddled it in rags, 
puton it a sort of baby’s cap, and then passed whole days in nursing 


“this fictitious baby, in cradling it, in pressing it against her bosom 


and covering it with kisses. When they put it in the cradle by 
her side at night-time she remained quiet until the morning. 
There are instincts for which appearances are sufficient, and which 
are put to sleep by fictions; so, at last, poor Kermelle began to 
tealise her dreams, and to do that which she dreamt. What she 
dreamt was.a life in common with him whom she loved, and that 
life which she took part in in spirit was naturally not the life of the 
phest, but the life of the household. The pvor girl was made for 
Conjugal union; the madness was a sort of household madness, a 
desire for housekeeping life which had been suppressed. She 
imagined that her paradise was realised, saw herself keeping house 
him whom she loved ; and as she no longer distinguished dreams 
reality, she was led to an incredible aberration. What would 
Youhave? These poor mad*women prove}by their eccentricities the 
‘acted laws of nature, and their inevitable fatality. 
QQ 
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Her days passed in hemming linen and marking it ; but in her 
thoughts this linen was destined for the home which she imagined, 
for that nest in common where she would have passed her life at 
the feet of him whom she adored. The hallucination went so far 
that she marked these clothes and these wrappers with the initials 
of the vicar; often even then initials and her own were conjoined, 
She did such feminine work well ; her needle went without ceasing, 
and she spun for delicious hours, plunged in her reverie, thinking 
that he and she were one. Thus she deceived her passion, and 
found moments of pleasure which satisfied her for days. 

Weeks passed in this manner in tracing point by point the 
letters of the name which she loved, in marrying it to her own; and 
this dream was a great consolation for her. Her hand was always 
employed in his service, this linen marked by her would seem to 
him to be herself. It would be near him, would touch him, would 
be of use to him, and would be she herself near to him. Whata 
joy was this thought! She would always be deprived of him, it 
was true ; but the impossible is impossible—she would be as near 
him as was permissible. During a year she tasted thus in her | 
imagination her poor petty happiness. Alone, her eyes fixed on 
her work, she was in another world,—believed herself his wife in 
the feeble measure of the possible. Hours passed with the quick. 
ness of the movement of her needle; her poor imagination was 
solaced. And then she had at times some hope; perhaps he would 
let her touch him; perhaps a tear would escape him on discovering 
this surprise—this work of so much love. “ He will see how I love 
—he will think how pleasant it will be to be together.’ Thus did 
she lose herself for days in dreams which generally ended in a com. 
plete prostration. 

At last the day came when the task was terminated. What 
was to be done with it? The idea of forcing him to accept a 
service from her, to be his obliger in something, took complete 
possession of her. She wanted (if I may use the expression) to 
steal a recognition from him—lead him by violence to be obliged to 
her for something. This is what she imagined. It was not common 
sense ; but her reason slumbered, and for a long time she had only 
followed the ignes fatui of her disordered imagination. 

Christmas was at hand. After the midnight mass the vicar 
was accustomed to receive the mayor and the notables at the pres- 
bytery, and give them a collation. The presbytery adjoined the 

church ; besides the entry on the village green there were two other 
outlets—one leading to the interior of the sacristy, and thus putting 
the church in communication with the vicarage, the other at the 
end of the garden leading to the fields. The’manor of Kermelle was 
about half a quarter of a league from there. To avoid a detour the 
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vicar had given the key of this door to the young boy who came 


to take his lessons of him. The. poor demented girl obtained 


- possession of this key during the midnight mass, and entered the 


vicarage. The vicar’s servant, so that she might be able to go to 
mass, had laid the table beforehand. Our mad girl rapidly removed 
all the linen and concealed it in the manor-house. 

On leaving the church after mass the robbery was at once dis- 
covered. The consternation was extreme. What was most astonish. 
ing was, the linen only had disappeared. The vicar did not wish 
to send his guests away without the collation. At this most 
embarrassing moment the girl appeared. ‘‘ Ah, for this once you 
will accept our services, Monsieur le Curé. In a quarter of an 
hour our Jinen shall be brought to your house.’’ Old Kermelle ex- 

the same wish, and the vicar assented, naturally not think- 


ing of such a refinement of deceit in a creature who was only 


credited with a very small measure of intellect. 
The next day the robbery was much discussed. There was no 
trace of burglary. The principal door of the presbytery, and that 


at the bottom of the garden, were intact, closed as they should ~ 


have been. As for the notion that the key lent to Kermelle had 
served for the commission of the theft, it would have seemed mad to 


think of such a thing. The door of the sacristy remained. It | 


seemed evident that the robbery must have been committed by its 
means. ‘he sacristan had been in the church throughout the 
office of mass. ‘The sacristan’s wife, on the other hand, had been 
away part of the time; she had been to the presbytery fire to get 
coals for the censers ; she had been out for one or two other little 


things ;—suspicion pointed to her. She was an excellent woman, . 


her culpability seemed highly improbable; but what was to be 
done against such overwhelming coincidences? “The robber must 
have entered by the door of the sacristy; but the sacristan’s wife 
only could pass through this door, and it has been proved that she 
has passed through it—she avows it herself.” At that time people 
too often gave way to the idea that every crime should be followed 
by an arrest. This gave a very grand notion of the extraordinary 
Sagacity of justice, of the quickness of its glance, of the certainty 
with which it followed a trace of the crime. Two gendarmes led 
away the innocent woman on foot. The effect of the arrival of the 
gendarmerie in a village, with glittering arms and fine shoulder-belts, 
Wasimmense. Everybody wept; only the sacristan’s wife remained 
calm, and told them all that her innocence would be established. 
And, indeed, the next day, and the day after, the impossibilty of 
the supposition which had been made was recognised. The third 
day the people of the village scarcely dared to stop one another to 
communicate their reflections. All, in fact, had the same thought, 
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and did not dare to express it. This thought appeared at the same 
time evident and absurd ; it was that the Flax Brayer’s key alone 
had served for the theft. he vicar did not go out, to avoid expres. 
sing a doubt which possessed him. Until now he had not 
examined the linen which had been substituted for his own. His 
eyes fell by chance on the marks; he was astonished, reflected 
sadly, did not take notice of the mystery of the two letters, so much 
were the strange hallucinations of a poor mad girl impossible to be 
divined. 

He was plunged in the most sombre thoughts when he saw the 
Flax Brayer enter, straight as an arrow, but pale as death. The 
old man remained standing, then melting’ into tears. 

“Tt is she,” he said. “Oh, the unhappy girl! I ought to 
to have kept better watch over her, to have entered more into 
her thoughts ; but, always melancholy, she escaped me.” 

He revealed the mystery; an instant afier the linen which had 
been stolen was brought back to the presbytery. 

The poor girl with her small amount of sense had hoped that 
the slander would be suppessed, and that she would quietly enjoy 
the pleasure of her little anxious stratagem. The arrest of the 
sacristan’s wife, and the feeling which it occasioned, spoilt her 
intrigue. Ifher moral sense had not been so thoroughly obliterated 
she would only have thought of delivering the sacristan’s wife. 
But she scarcely thought of it. She was plunged in a kind of 
stupor which had nothing in common with remorse. That which 
cast her down was the evident failure of her attack on the vicar's 
mind. <Any other soul than that of a priest would have been 
touched by the revelation of so violent a love. That of the vicar 
felt nothing. He would not allow himself to think of this extra- 
ordinary event; and as he plainly saw the innocence of the sacristan’s 
wife, he slept, said his mass and his breviary, with the same calm 
on other days. 

The mistake which had been made in arresting the sacristan’s 
wife now appeared in all its enormity. Except for that the affair 
might have been stifled. There had been no real theft; but after 
an innocent person had been several days in prison for a deed called 
a theft, it was very difficult to leave the real culprit unpunished. 
Her madness was not evident; it must even be said that it was 
only interior. Before this, nob$dy would have “thought that 
Kermelle’s daughter was mad. Exteriorly she was like anyvody 
e!se, except for her almost absolute taciturnity. Her mental aliena- 
tion might, therefore, be contested; besides, the real explanation 
was so strange, so incredible, ‘that it could scarcely be alleged. 
Madness not being pleaded, the fact of having allowed the sacristan’s 
wife to be arrested was unpardonable. If the theft.were only a 
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_ joke the author of the mystification should have stopped it as soon 
asa third person became the victim. The poor girl was arrested, 
and led to St. Brieuc for the assizes. She remained in a condition 
of complete prostration ; she seemed out of the world. Her dream 
was ended ; the sort of chimera which she had nourished for so long, 
and which had sustained her, having fallen to the ground, she 
existed no longer. She was not violent; she maintained a sad 
silence. Then the doctors saw her, and judged her condition with 
discernment. 

At the assizes the case was soon heard. They could not draw a 
single word from her. Thé Flax Brayer entered, erect and firm, 
his face wearing a resigned expression. He approached the table 
of the pretorium, laid down his gloves, his cross ofSt. Louis, his 
scarf. 
 Messieurs,’’ said he, ‘‘I cannot take them up without you 
order me fo do so; my honour belongs to you. She has done it all, 
and yet she is no thief. She is ill.”’ | 

The brave man wept and sobbed. 

‘Enough, enough !’’ was heard from all sides. The advocate- 
general showed much tact; and without making a dissertation on 
a case of rare amorous physiology, he abandoned the accusation. 

Neither were the jury long in deliberating. They all wept. 
When the acquittal was pronounced the Flax Brayer resumed his 
insignia and retired quickly, taking his daughter with him, and 
returned to the village by night. : 

In the midst of the public scandal the vicar could not avoid 
bearing the truth_on a number of points which he had ignored. 
He was not affected by this. The evident facts, of which every one 
spoke, he put on one side. He did not ask to be removed to 
another cure; and the bishop never thought of suggesting a 
change. You might have supposed that the first. time he saw 
Kermelle and his daughter he would have been troubled. He was 
not at all. He went to the manor-house at an hour when he 
knew he should find father and daughter. ‘ You have sinned 
deeply,” said he to the latter, ‘‘less by your folly, for which may 
God forgive you, than in letting the best of women be sent to 
prison. An innocent person has, through your fault, been treated 
for several days like a thief. The most honest woman in the parish 
has been led away by gendarmes in the sight of all. You owe 
feparation to her. On Sunday the sacristan’s wife will be on the 
seat in the last row near the church door. At the credo you will 
take her, and lead her by the hand to your pew of honour, which 
she better deserves to occupy than you. 

The poor girl did mechanically what she was ordered. She 
Was no longer a thinking being. From that time the Flax Brayer 
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and his family were seldom seen. The manor-house had become a 
kind of tomb which gave forth no sign of life. 

The sacristan’s wife died first. The commotion was too much 
for this simple woman. She had not doubted Providence for g 
moment; but all this had shaken her. She gradually became 
weaker. That wasa saint indeed. She had an exquisite feeling 
for the Church. You would no longer understand this in Paris, 
where the Church signifies very little. One Saturday evening she 
felt her end approaching. Her joy was great. She sent for the 
vicar; an unheard-of favour occupied her imagination. It was 
that during hich mass on Sunday her body might rest exposed on 
the little apparatus which serves to carry the coffins. To attend 
mass once more, although dead, to hear those consoling words, those 
chanis which save ; to be under the funeral pall in the midst of 
the assembly of the faithful, that, family which she had so much 
loved, to hear all without being seen; while they all thought of 
her, prayed for her, would be occupied with her, to communicate 
once more with pious persons before descending beneath the earth 
what joy! The favour was granted. The vicar pronounced at her 
grave very edifying words. 

The old man lived for some years, dying by degrees, always shut 
up in his house, never speaking to the vicar. He went to church, 
but never sat in his own pew. He was so strong, that he resisted 
this sad agony for eight or ten years. 

His walks were confined to taking a few turns under the tall 
lime-trees which sheltered the manor-house. But one day he saw 
on the horizon something unusual. It was the tricolor-flag float- 
on the steeple at Tréguier—the revolution of July was over. When 
he heard that the king had departed he understood better than ever 
that he was at the end of the world; that professional duty to 
which he sacrificed so much became his only object in life. He 
did not regret having attached himself to a too high idea of duty ; 
he did not think that he ought to have enriched himself like the 
others ; but he doubted all—God only excepted. The legitimates 
of Tréguier went about repeating everywhere that this would not 
last—that the legitimate king would return. He smiled at these 
-mad predictions. Shortly after this he diel, The vicar was at his 
bedside in his last moments, and commented on that beautiful pas- 
sage in the Office for the Dead—‘“ Be not as the Heathen who are 
without hope.”’ 

After his death his daughter was left destitute. They decided 
to put her into the hospital. It is there that you saw her. Doubt- 
less she too is dead by this time, and some one else occupies the 
bed at the General Hospital. 
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HORACE DRAPER, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


POOR LOUISE. 


Ir was on a dark, gloomy November evening that Captain | 
Draper found himself in a very uncomfortable position in Hyde 7 
Park. Why he had attempted to cross that dangerous region when 
night was approaching could never be accounted for. Even if he 
| had taken one of the broad roads, leading between Bayswater and 

Piccadilly, there might have been some excuse for his rashness ; but 

the captain tried to make the passage across the deer park by the 

remains of the Old Ring, and through the desert which lies between — 
itand the statue of Achilles. For a time the captain had a fair 
yoyace. Once or twice he saw a dark figure stealing through the 
gloom, now aggravated by a rising fog; but probably Captain 

Draper looked as strange aud spectral to the unknown traveller as 

he himself did to the captain, and a slight divergence to the right 

or left soon hid the suspicious characters from each other. Captain 

. Draper was skirting.the old trees of the Ring when his heart beat 
thick and fast, for he saw a woman! He had just been humming 
to himself a little song from one of Scott’s novels, which runs— 


“ Ah, fair Louise ! in woody wold, 
She’ met a huntsman fair and boid ; 
And many a witching tale he told 
. To poor Louise.” 
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His mind was running on a time when he, too, had been a huntsman 
fair and bold, but that time was past. ‘‘ Done with all that non- 
sense now,” he thought to himself. Alas! the whee! of fate goes 
round, and the past is for ever turning up again. Now it came in 
the shape of Louise and a gallant huntsman, all as it might have 
been in former days. There was a woody wold, too, and every 
opportunity for the captain’s eloquence. Alas! he could not say a 
Word, and the characters seemed reversed, although the scene was | 
the same. The captain’s first impulse was to fly; but his weight a 
Was considerable, and his breath by no means what it once had 14 
been. The present Louise was thin and tall, and evidently as fit 
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to run as a racehorse. Captain Draper gave up the idea of running, 
and thought perhaps he might manag to pass by unnoticed. He 
began to hum a little hymn, which he had got accustomed to at 
church. “ Who knows,”’ said the Captain to himself, “ but she 
may take me for a missionary or a scripture reader ? ’’ as he assume 
a humble and deprecatory shuffle. 


“ As the tree falls, so must it lie; 
As the man lives, so must he die,” 


murmured the Captain; but the little stratagem failed. Louise 
planted herself right in front of him and said— 

‘* My love, will you tell me what o'clock it is? ”’ 

Ah! wretched Oaptain, you knew what time it was—“ time to 
be off,” as you said to yourself, although you did not dare say it to 
her. On the contrary, he replied most respectfully, “‘ About a 
quarter-past seven, ma’am.’ 

“ You never looked at your ticker?’ exclaimed Louise? “ Let 
me get it for you ;” and she made a dash at his watch-chain. 

** Leave me alone! ”’ cried the gallant warrior, ‘‘ or I'll call the 
police !’’ 

**Call your mammy,”’ said the audacious woman as she threw 
one arm round the neck of the unfortunate Captain. 

“* Be off, woman !’’ he screamed. 

“Oh! you want help, do you, lovey? then I'll scream for 
you ;”’ and Louise set up a piteous shriek ! 

Who can listen unmoved to lovely woman’s cry of distress? Not 
this gallant soldier, who advances rapidly from behind the trees. 

‘* What the something is all this row about ?’’ he exclaimed— 
“why I’m blessed if it ain’t my cousin! Has that ugly old fellow 
been a-insulting of you? ”’ 

**Qh1” replied Louise, “if you had not. come I don’t know 
what the feller would have been after. He's: been and took the 
most ’owdacious liberties ! ’’ 

“Oh, he has, has he? Then I'll take the liberty of being 
‘owdacious too. Look here, you wicked old man. You give up 
that watch, and your ring, and any money you’ve got about you, 
and we will let you off this time—won’t we, old girl ?”’ 

‘Yes, George, for the sake of his innocent wife and children, 
you know !—we’ll forgive him just this once.’’ 

Captain Draper was uo coward, but he was also no fool. He 
saw that he was helpless, and he made up his mind to purchase his 
liberty and seek redress afterwards. But the soldier spoilt all by 
his violence. 

** Hand it over !’’ he said, as he struck the victim a backhander 
over the mouth, 
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: _ The Captain was a man, although his fighting days were over, 
and he immediately closed with his assailant. In another moment 
he was stretched on the broad of his back, while his gigantic foe 
ed at him. 
“Do you want any more?”’ he politely inquired. 
The poor Captain did not want any more. He felt sick and 
t, and could not move one of his legs. He feebly asked for 
mercy, and handed over his watch and purse. 
_ “ Now the ring!” said the protector of the false Louise. 
‘*‘ T can’t,’ moaned the poor Captain ; ‘‘ it won't come off.”’ 






“Won't it? Then I'll try;” and the ruffian wrenched at his 


finger until, the ring at last came away, and the robbed man fainted 
with the pain. When he opened his eyes again another figure had 

red on the scene. A young man was leaning over ‘him and 
asking if he was hurt. 

4 You will be hurt precious soon if you don’t get out of that,’’ 
replied the soldier, as he took off his belt. “ Be off with you, and 
mind your own business.” 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, don’t leave me,’’ cried the poor Captain. 

The young man looked at the pitedus face and then turned to 
the soldier. ‘‘ I won’t,’”’ he replied. 

The soldier raised his arm, and down came the belt with its 
heavy brass plate; but the blow fell upon the outstretched arm of 
Louise. 

“Leave him alone,’’ she shrieked. 

“What for?”’ ) 

_ She whispered something in the man’s ear. He hesitated, and 
then sulkily assented to something she had proposed. 

“Very well,’’ he said. ‘‘ If I’d a-knowed this gent was a doctor, 
in course I should not have said anything. Look here, young 
feller! you and this old gent just promise that we don’t know us 
again, when you see us, and I jl leave him to you.’ 

“T’ll promise anything,’ ’ cried the Captain, ‘‘ wait so will this 
young gentleman.”’ 

__ In another moment Louise and her protector disappeared in the 
darkness. 

“You have saved my life,’’ exclaimed the injured man; “ pray 

_ don’t leave me.”’ 

“No, I will see you home. Can’t you get. up?” 

“No; there is something the matter with my leg.’’ 

4 That’ s lucky,’ replied the young man. 

“Upon my word, I don’t see that,’’ groaned the Captain. 

“I mean, it’s lucky I’m a doctor, only I don’ t see what can 
bedone here. We may have to wait until morning.” 
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“Upon my word, I think that is a policeman coming this 
way. Call out murder,”’ said the Captain. 

“That won’t bring him, my dear sir. If he thought we were 
only drunk and incapable, he would come fast enough. I think 
I'll strike up ‘ We wont go home till morning ;’ and we shall not 
either, if we don’t get help.” 

“Hullo!” he shouted, “here you are,my boy! Hurry your. 
self a-bit.’’ 

The policeman approached cautiously. ‘‘ What’s up?” he 
said; “old gent intoxicated?’’ He turned his light on, and 
recognised the young man. “ Qh, it’s you, is it, Mr. Lumsden 2” 

“Yes, and I’m very glad it’s you, Walters; for this is a nasty 
scrape. I found this gentleman lying on the grass, and I fancy he 
has broken his leg.’’ : 

“Was there any other parties present when you found him, 
Mr. Lumsden ?”’ 

“* Yes, there was a woman and a man; but they ran away.” 

“Looks bad,’’ said the policeman. ‘“‘ Got your purse and 
watch all right, sir ?”’ 

“No,”’ replied the Captain, feebly. 

“Ah! I thought not. Where do you live, sir?”’ 

“ My name is Captain Draper, and I live at 13, Jermyn Street ; 
and I shall be much obliged to you if you will get me home.”’ 

‘* T’d have bet he was a Captain,’’ remarked the policeman to 
Mr. Lumsden, ‘‘ It’s always a military gent in trouble with the 
women. I'll go and get a stretcher, Mr. Lumsden, if you will wait 
by him.”’ 

“All right, Walters ; don’t be long.’’ 

. When the policeman had departed Captain Draper again 
endeavoured to express his gratitude. “I hardly caught your 
name,” he said. 

** Lumsden is my name.”’ 

‘Surely you are not any relation to the Lumsdens I once 
knew? They were related to a Mr. Geoffrey Huntingdon.”’ 

‘‘My mother’s name was Huntingdon. I do not know Mr. 
Geoffrey Huntingdon; but I know a brother of his, a clergyman.’ 

“How very strange that you should have saved me!”’ said 
Captain Draper. ‘‘ You will come home with me?” 

“Oh, yes; and here is the policeman with a lot of fellows and. 
a stretcher.”’ 

_“T hope,” said the Captain, “that he does not suspect me of 
anything wrong with that atrocious fema!e ?”’ eS 

“Well, I’m afraid he does,’’ replied Mr. Lumsden—“ that’s his 
business, you know ; but he will forget all about it if we make it 
worth. his while. I don’t think Walters is a man who would 
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7 " gemember what never happened for any money ; but he is human 
gad a policeman, and I daresay he won’t mind forgetting what 


did.” 
CHAPTER XV. 
FRANK LUMSDEN. 


Youne Lumsden passed a good deal of his time at Captain 
Draper’s chambers at Jermyn Street, while the gallant gentleman 
was under medical treatment. The Captain, besides being grate. 
ful to him, began to like him very much for his social qualities. 
Most people liked Frank all the better the more they knew of him. 
Tn person he was of the middle height, well made, but slight in 
figure. His complexion was dark, and his eyes, although blue in 
reality, were so deep set and so shrouded by long eyelashes, that 
they looked black. His forehead was round and broad; his other 
features rather small, although regular enough. He looked rather 
aman of thought than a man of action, and his tastes and habits 
were in accordance with his looks. - He was fond of literary pur- 
suits, and amused himself with painting and music. In general 
expression he afforded a striking contrast to his cousin Alfred 
Huntingdon, although there was a family likeness. The cousins 
knew each other a little, cme they had not often met since 
they were boys. 

Frank Lumsden’s father and satis were both dead, and the 
Reverend William Huntingdon was the young man’s guardian. 
_ He had decided that Frank should be a medical man. 

‘Not money enough, my dear,”’ said the reverend gentleman 
to his wife, “‘ to send him to college; and there is no opening for 
him in the Church, either.”’ 

‘*He would make a good clergyman, though,’’ she replied ; 
“he is thoughtful and earnest.”’ | 

“Very true, my dear; but there is nothing to do in the 
Church. 

_ “ My love, think of the souls to be saved !” 

** Oh, of course I know that; but, don’t you see, that does not 
pay. What we want for Frank is a profession where he can make 
money. Now, doctoring people’s bodies does pay remarkably well. 
Look at the number of arms and legs that have to come off every 
year even now; and, as railways increase, think of what it may 
come to! A surgeon gets five pounds for every leg, I should 
‘think ; and Master Frank by the time he is my age may be making 
double my income.’ 

“It’s a hard life, my love,” suggested Mrs. William [unt- 
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“Hard, my dear! Not half so hard as mine. I’ve been gj 
my life working away at that old infidel, Scrooge, the black. 
smith; and trying to get Sarsnet, the linendraper, to come to 
Church, and what’s the use of it? I wish I had the opportunity 
of operating on them—I do indeed !’’ 

“Could you not get him a commission in the army 
William ?” 

**It would not do, my dear—no young fellow ever lives on his 
pay; but we might make him an army surgeon.”’ 

And, as Frank made no objection, he had been devoted to the 
medical profession. 

He had now passed all his examinations, and was expecting 
his name to appear in the Gazette as a member of the Army 
Medical Department, when he fell in with Captain Draper. He 
called frequently on that gentleman, and the conversation natu. 
rally turned upon the adventure which had made them so unex. 
pectedly acquainted with each other. 

“Has anything ever been heard of that ruffian?’’ inquired 
_the Captain one day. 

éc No.”’ 

“ Nor of the woman?’ 

“ Not a word.”’ 

‘** What a strange thing it was that she should take that blow 
on her arm, and save your head! She did not seem to care a-bit 
what happened to mine !”’ 

“T think I could explain that,’ replied Frank. “ The fact is, 
she and I are old acquaintances, and had met before.”’ 

‘* Where ?”’ 

“Not in Hyde Park, Captain; no little pleasant interview, 
with time passing so rapidly that you did not know what time it 
was, until she took your watch to loot.”’ 

“ Be quiet, you rascal!’’ grinned the unlucky officer ; 
know better than that.’’ 

‘‘ Very good, Captain! only you asked me in a very suspicious 
way where I had met your fair friend. I thought almost you 
were jealous. I will tell you where I met her, if you like, only 
it’s a secret.”’ 

_ “J will keep your secret, my boy ; and I should like to hear 
your story.”’ 

‘‘Tt is not much of a story, and it is not much to my credit. 
It always puzzles me, and worries me to think about it. When I 
was a student at St. George’s, not so lung ago, I was passing 
Hyde Park Corner late at night, when I came across a young girl 
trying to get away from a couple of drunken brutes. She did not 
look above fourteen; but she was old enough for these two 
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scoundrels to molest. She looked up at me for help, but she did 
pot speak. Do you know, I walked two paces’ past her be- 
fore I could make up my mind to interfere! I can’t think of 
that part of the business now without blushing. I would not 
govfess it to anyone but you; but I don’t think I have much 


“You !’’ exclaimed the Captain. 

“Yes; in some ways I have not. I’m never quite ready for a 
brawl. I am like a Hindoo ;'1 could be blown away from a gun, 
grcefully and genteelly, without shocking the bystanders by vio. 
Jent contortions and oaths; but if I could I should always sneak 

ont of an Irish row. I had not gone two yards before my senses 
game back to me. So I walked back to the two men, and said,— 
‘Let the child-alone!’ The only answer I got was a blow be- 
qween the eyes, which knocked me off the pavement into the road. 
Before I was on my feet again, a little crowd had collected ; where 
they came from I don’t know. They were not peacemakers, by 
iy means. They formed a ring, and a sympathising stranger 
offered to hold my hat. I don’t know how many rounds were 
fought, but it all turned out wrong. Virtue was not triumphant | 
by any means; on the contrary, it got licked! I caught it on my | 
nose and forehead, and in both my eyes ; and at last it seemed to | 
me I was only scrambling perpetually off the pavement to be 
knocked down flat on it again. At last a policeman appeared on 
the scene, and the ring was broken. The guardian of the peace 
had a little conversation with my antagonist, and he appeared a 
good deal mollified by the arguments he used. He said it was a 
pity to see two gentlemen quarrelling, and he held me tight by the 
mllar, while the two blackguards got off in a cab which had driven 
up.” 
“You ought to know better,’’ said the policeman, as the cab 
drove away. 
“T could not help it,’’ I said ; “ they were behaving shamefully il 
0a young girl.” i 
“Was they ?’’ replied the policeman. “Very likely; but 
where’s your evidence? Look at your eyes, and your nose, and 
| yourlips! They will be worse to-morrow... Now, if I put you in 
_ the box before a magistrate, what would he say? Why, that you 
was a low ruffian! Most of the magistrates can’t see beyond their 
own noses, and they would not look beyond yours. Mind you, I 
| don’t blame you,” said my adviser; “but if you go poking your 
' ose into other people’s business, it will be a nice size before you’ve 
tone with it. You go home and bathe it, young man,’”’ was 


| lis parting advice. ‘“ And who do you think that policeman 
| Was ?”’ 
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“Not my policeman ?” exclaimed the Captain. 

“Yes it was. I often saw him after that night, and we got to 
be very good friends.” 

“‘ Now, then, about the little girl ?” 

‘*T often saw her afterwards. Months passed on, and she grew 
into a very pretty girl. I believe she worked in a milliner’s shop ; 
and she seemed to live somewhere about Chelsea, for I always met 
her walking in the evening in that direction. Months went on, 
and we never spoke to each other. She always coloured up when 
we met, and I fancy I did a little in that way too. 1 got 
afraid of myself, or of her, or something at last, and I always took 
a roundabout road to escape meeting her. I had a guess at what 
might happen if I ever did speak, don’t you see ?”’ 

“*Pon my honour, I respect you,” replied Captain Draper; 
** you acted, sir, on principle !”’ : 

“Did 1? Where was my principle when a little ragged 
boy put a bit of paper in my hand one evening, with the words 
written on it, ‘Mary Barker wants to see Mr. Frank Lumsden at 
24, Green’s Court, Chelsea?’ I'll tell you what I sail to myself, 
Captain. I said it was no use fighting against it, and that the 
girl must take her chance! What do you think I found? I found 
her dying! She had been run over, and had but a few hours 
to live. The woman who robbed you was by her bedside, and 
stared at me as I came in.”’ 

“*Piease come here, Mr. Lumsden,’ said Mary; ‘I want to 
bless you before 1 go. You saved me from those men once, and 
- you don’t know what you have saved me from since. Jane,’ she 
said, looking at the woman, while the tears ran down her cheeks, 
‘you know what I might have been.’ 

**The woman looked at her, and threw herself on her knees by 
the bedside, ‘ Oh, do forgive me, Mary!’ she sobbed. 

***T have nothing to forgive, Jane,’ she replied. ‘ You've had 
a hard bringing up ; but I want you to know, and Mr. Lumsden to 
know, that I hated the thought of wrong ever since he took my 
part that night. Mr. Lumsden,’ she said, faintly, ‘ would you 
mind saying the Lord’s prayer for me before I go?’ 

“Well, Captain Draper, I said it, and in another half hour 
Mary was dead, with my hand clasped firmly in hers. Now you 
know why that woman interfered to save me, and how very little 
I deserved it.”’ 

And Frank Lumsden’s voice faltered a little as he finished his 
story. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE CHILD OF MYSTERY. 


FranK LUMSDEN had hardly concluded when Alfred Hunting- 
don was announced. 

“Going on well, Captain Draper ?—How are you, Frank ?’’ 
said the new-comer. ‘I ‘called to give you a message from my 
uncle. I got a letter from him this morting; he is at Berlin, 
and wants you to join him there if you can.”’ | 

‘* What is he doing ?’’ inquired the Captain. 

“Oh, just the old thing. Berlin is merely head-quarters, and’ 
he is always away on some shooting expedition.”’ 

‘Why don’t you go yourself, Alfred ?’’ 


‘tT can’t go at present. I amon duty at Chatham, and they © 


won't give me any more leave. That puts me in mind,—we have 
a ball there next week; you can’t-dance just yet, Captain Draper ; 
but Frank, here, might come, it will be capital fun! Will you 
come, Frank ?”’ 

“Yes, perhaps I may be ‘ gazetted’ before that, and I will 
sport my new uniform!”’ 

“T would not do that.”’ 

‘Why not ?” : 

‘‘T don’t know, the doctors are always grumbling about their 
dress—it’s the belts, I believe. I told our Dr. Snape the other 
day, he ought not to be ashamed of his profession ; and he said, ‘ It 
isn’t that ; but there’s such an awful change comes over the women 
when they find out you are a doctor; the young ones won’t flirt, 
and the married women victimise you. It is just perpetually, 
‘Ob, Dr. Snape, I’m so glad to have met you! Would you call 
in to-morrow, and look at little Bobby’s toe?’ or else, ‘ Dear little 
Minnie has such a rash,’ or “The baby’s look is unsatisfactory!’ Snape 
Says a ball-room is not a-bit better than a consulting-room. ‘ Why 
am I to wear belts?’ he asked me very solemnly. ‘Why do you 
label me like a pill-box, or a bottle of liniment? Why don’t you 
puta ticket on the back of the instructor of musketry, or on the 
adjutant? How would they like some old woman to take all their 
time up chattering about bullets in a ball-room? ‘There is some- 
thing in what Snape says ; so you come down in mufti.’’ 

“Where did you leave Mrs. Huntingdon, Alfred ?’’ asked the 
Captain. 

‘At Cassel. I came back from there with a man who knows 
you a little.’’ : 

‘* What’s his name ?’’ 
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‘¢ Sharper ; he is a doctor who lives near Greylings.”’ 

“ He’s a very good fellow,” said the Captain. ‘‘ Does he know 
my uncle or aunt, do you think ?”’ 

“No, I fancy not. He met Geoffrey for the first time when 
that young fellow, Gregory, was shot. He might have met your 
aunt somewhere. He seemed to know me, I remember, although 
that was alla mistake. I never was so surprised as I was when 
Doctor Sharper, whom I had never set eyes on in all my life, 
addressed me as Horace Draper the instant he entered the room. It 
_ turned out he was not a-bit like me, but had the same name.”’ 

“’Pon my word, that is curious; for the other day a man 
insisted upon calling my uncle, Horace Draper !”’ 

‘“* How was that ?” 

‘* T was seeing my uncle off when he left for Berlin; and at Dover 
we Tan up against a man who was strolling on the pier. We apolo- 
gised, and he was walking off, when suddenly he turned round and 
walked up to my uncle, and put out his hand, saying ‘ Horace 
Draper?’ in an inquiring kind of way. Well, do you know, my 
uncle was taken a-back, and it seemed to put him out. He answered 
very stiffly, ‘My name, sir, is Huntingdon. I am in a hurry, and I 
request you will not detain me.’ The stranger coloured up and 
drew back. We went on board, and when it was time for the 
steamer to start and I came onshore, I met him again. ‘I ought 
to have apologised to your. friend,’ he said; ‘ but although it is 
years and years ago, I seemed to remember his face so well. I 
could have sworn he was a Mr. Horace Draper, a New Zealand 
Colonist.’ ‘You certainly have made a mistake,’ I said, ‘ for un- 
doubtedly Mr. Huntingdon was never a colonist;’ and so we 
parted, but it was odd—wasn’t it ?”’ 

“'Very,”’ said the Captain, and then he yvrew more silent, and 
the youngsters chatted on without his taking any part in their 
conversation. 

After some time he remarked, ‘‘ You two lads just take your- 
selves off, for I’ve some business to transact; and, mind, you are 
both to dine with me at seven.”’ 

When the Captain was alone he began talking to himself. “I 
wonder,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ if Geoffrey could have taken my name 
when he went abroad after that duel? Surely he would have told 
me if he had done so! No, good Lord,’’ he exclaimed suddenly, 
“‘ he would not !—not if that story Sharper told me was true. How 
could Geoffrey do this thing? It may not be true, but it looks 
bad. I'll ask him point blank when I meet him.”’ 

At this moment the servant interrupted his meditations by 
announcing another visitor. 


“Mrs, Weedle, sir,” she said, “‘ would wish to see you.”’ 
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“Oh, show her in, by all means,’ he replied, and in she 
came. | 

Mrs. Weedle had been the former landlady of Captain Draper, 
with whom he had lodged whenever he was in London, for many 
years, but who, having come into a little property, had ceased to 
let ber apartments. For Captain Draper Mrs. Weedle entertained 
the profoundest admiration, and ever warmer feelings, which she 
knew it was hopeless to encourage. ‘‘ The Captain is‘out of my 
spear,” she said to herself, but she loved him none the less for 
that. 

‘What can I do for you?” he said as she entered the room, 
‘Excuse my not rising, but my leg is not all right yet.’’ 

“Deary me!” sighed Mrs. Weedle, ‘‘ met with an accident, 
sir? Not broke? Oh! don’t say broke!’ and the tender-hearted 
lady pulled out a white pocket-handkerchief. 

‘¢T really do not know, Mrs. Weedle, whether it was broken or 
not. My doctor said there was a fracture ; but he called in another 
gentleman, who considered it was not a fracture, but a dislocation ; 
and a third gentleman was of opinion that there was a fracture and 
adislocation. It’s very painful, any way.”’ 

“Would you like to see Mrs. Grubbe on the sly?’’ whispered 
Mrs. Weedle. 

“You astonish me, Mrs, Weedle ! see a lady on the sly? Who 
is.she 2” 

“She is a bonesetter, and lives in a little street off the Maryle- 
bone Road. She don’t go bothering about fractures and disloca- 
tions; it’s just a ‘long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull altogether,’ 
as one May say, and there you are !”’ 

“Thank you, Mrs. Weedle; I think not this time. I am 
mending now rapidly. But you have not told me the reason why 
you have favoured me with a call.”’ 

- “Well, Captain, I do trust you won’t think it a liberty.; but 
we were always good friends, and I don’t want you to be took 
unawares, as a body might express it.’’ 

“Thaaks, Mrs. Weedle ; what is the matter ?’’ 

“Why, sir, some little time after you quitted my apartments, 
@ young man came inquiring whether you were at home. I[ 
suspected my gentleman at once! it wasn’t that he was bad-looking, 
for he was quite the contrary; nor it wasn’t that he was shabby— 
which he was ; but there was a something about him—it was akind 
of ‘’owdaciousness,’ all over him, like. ‘ What do you want with the 
Captain?’ Isaid. ‘ That’s a secret, ma'am,’ he answers. ‘ What’s 
- your name?’ I went on. ‘That’s another secret,’ says he. ‘ I want 
Captain Draper to tell me that, for one thing ; for I don’t like my 
present name, particularly ; and also, it don’t look nice on a card,’ 
RK 
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I’m Gregory at present—Mr. Gregory, late of Silverbeach. Captain 

will remember me very well; I’m a child of mystery, 
ma’am, and that’s why I want to see the Captain.’ I thought I 
should have dropped when he said that; for, of course, I have not 
lived as a maiden lady all these years without knowing what these 
sort of children are. So, I said to myself, ‘You won’t get the 
_ Captain’s name from me, without he wishes it,’ and so I sent him 
about his business. He has called twice since, and I thought I 
would speak to you about it. He really is very nice-looking ; and 
any father might be proud of him.”’ 

‘* Mrs. Weedle,”’ replied the Captain, solemnly, “ I do know that 
young man; and I shall be much obliged to you if you won't tell 
him my present address. He is a vagabond, and must take the 
consequences of his evil actions.”’ 

‘*That’s true, Captain,” replied Mrs. Weedle; “ we are told 
that the sins of the fathers are to come on the children; but it is 
hard on the little children of mystery. The fathers get scot free— 
as is no doubt right ; but, still, something ought to be done for the 
unfortunate mothers and the foundlinys? However, I stick by my 
friends ; so this particular child must find you out for himself.” 

** Thank you, Mrs. Weedle ; you will take a glass of wine before 
you go?” 

And so she did, and one more after that ; and when she took 
her leave, she said to herself, ‘‘ That if there had even been more 
than one child; Captain Draper was a true gentleman, and it must 
have been the woman’s fault, for certain. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
FLIRTATION. 


THERE is no ball so pleasant as a military one. There is 
plenty of room for the dancers and a capital band to dance to. The 
decorations, also, are effective, and as they cost little they need not 
be stinted. It is perfectly wonderful to see what a soldier can 
make out of the common implements of his daily life. Let a 
civilian be the happy owner of a hundred umbrellas, parasols, and 
walking-sticks, and what can he do with them when he gives a 
dance? Can he form a brilliant star of walking-sticks, or a festoon 
of parasols? Not a-bit of it; he can only look on with envy and 
despair at the brilliant trophies of bayonets and sword-blades, 
which make a fairy scene of a military ball-room without any 
expense to the owner. Let the upholsterer do his best with velvet 
and lace hangings, and yet how poor and common they look when 
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__ gontrasted with the crossed colours of the regiment drooping in 
graceful folds, paying the homage due from the brave to the fair. 
Then a civilian host has so much upon his mind; he is but one, 
and with the best intentions he cannot pay the proper amount of 
attention to everybody ; but in a regiment every officer becomes a 
master of the ceremonies, and a host in himself. Then consider 
the uniforms! What right, indeed, have men to give or attend 
such festivities as balls, dressed in suits of solemn black? Why 
are women alone to be allowed to heighten their charms by wearing 
false plumes? The male is worthier than the female, and ought to 
be handsomer. Take a lesson from the brute creation. Look at 
the lion! Consider the peacock! Mark the cock-pheasant! It 
was Solomon who was glorious in his dress! The Queen of Sheba 
was probably muffled up to the eyes. Are men to be wiser than 
Solomon and play high jinks in undertaker's suits of clothes ? 
There is a time to dance, but surely not in black pantaloons, nor 
in swallow.tailed coats ; and women will do well, unless men reform, 
to punish them by attending evening parties in drapery denoting 
severe domestic affliction and late bereavement. The vfficers of the 
Chatham ball were, of course, one blaze of glory. No doubt there 
were degrees of glory, and some old female campaigners were able 
tomark the distinctions of rank. indicated by a yard or two, more 
or less, of lace; but what did it matter to the maidens of sweet 
seventeen? They did not know even the disgrace attached to the 
doctor’s belts, although the regimental surgeon would not believé 
it. The ball was at its very gayest when Alfred Huntingdon 
arrived with his cousin Frank Lumsden. Almost the first person 
they encountered was the regimental surgeon, looking gloomily on. 
“How are you, Snape ?’’ exclaimed Alfred ; ‘‘ let me introduce my 
cousin, Mr. Lumsden, and do get him a pretty partner or two, like a 
good fellow! You know everybody, and I must be off, for there’s 
Miss Bellenden disengaged !’’ and off shot Alfred to the side of a 
very pretty girl in blue. 

‘Do you know anyone here ?”’ asked Dr. Snape. 

“No; I was never here before.”’ 

“T will try and get you a partner; but I’m afraid I only know 
the married ladies. Would you mind dancing with them ?”’ 

“Oh, not at all; I shall be delighted.”’ 

‘Well, it will be a real charity to them and to me too; for 
they will all be on the sick-list to-morrow if they don’t get part. 
ners. Do you see that lady in a silk dress all covered with beetle’s 
wings? Look a little more to the right ; she has got a gold kincob 
sort of thing over her shoulders. I could introduce you to her. 
She’s' a nice kind of woman; but, of course, she does not look as 
well as she did in India.” 
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“ Feels the cold ?”’ inquired Frank. 

“ Yes, feels it cold without a partner. It is so different, you 
see here, to what they have been accustomed to. She would have 
a dozen fellows dangling about her in an Indian ball-room, and 
here she has to sit half the evening.” 

Frank was introduced, and when the dance was over, he re. 
mained in conversation with his partner, who showed no anxiety to 
getrid of him. She “talked over’ half the ladies in the ball. 
room, and had scarcely a spiteful word to say of one of them. 

““ Who is that lady who has just entered?” inquired Frank, 
looking over towards the door where stood a tall, graceful figure. 
She was worth looking at, a baby face all innocence and purity, 
a wonderful complexion, and masses of beautiful, wavy flaxen 
hair. She stopped with her companion, a stout, red-faced gentle. 
man, just opposite to where Alfred was flirting with Miss 
Bellenden. 

“ That lady ?’’ echoed Mrs. Mainwaring ; “ it is Mrs. Chichester, 
of all people in the world; and, as I expected, Alfred Huntingdon 
has caught sight of her. There he goes to speak to her. Well, 
that is cool, upon my word !’’ 

“Do tell me why you say so, Mrs. Mainwaring? Alfred Hun. 
tingdon is my cousin, and, of course, I should be glad to hear of 
anything to his disadvantage.’’ 

“ No, Mr. Lumsden—that won’t do! You are not his female 
cousin, or I might take pity on you. If I talked scandal to you, it 
would soon be repeated to Mrs. Huntingdon.”’ 

“Oh, honour! Mrs. Mainwaring.”’ 

** That is exactly it ; you would think it honourable to tell him, 
without a thought of poor me, or of Mrs. Chichester, either. I 
don’t doubt your honour, Mr. Lumsden, for a moment; I quite 
recognise honour among men ; but who ever heard of it between 
men and women? Don’t be vexed, Mr. Lumsden ; you can’t help 
it! You got it from Adam; he told directly he had eaten the 
apple !—This is our waltz, I think.’’ And in another moment 
the pair had to keep their breath for something more serious than 
foolish conversation. 

Frank did not fall in with Dr. Snape again until after supper. 
He still looked rather gloomy and discontented, and seemed glad 
to get hold of Frank again. 

“ ‘Where are you stopping ?’’ he asked. 

“* My cousin will give me a shakedown,”’ replied Frank. 

“ Just go over to him, and tell him I will put you up for the 
night, and come home with me. You are not dancing much, and 
I'm tired of it ; so we can have a quiet pipe and a chat together, 
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’ ‘ol turn in at a decent hour, and wake up fresh and comfortable 
in the morning.”’ 
. “All right!’ replied Frank, and, having notified his change 


- of plans to Alfred, the Doctor and his young friend left the ball- 


“goom, and proceeded to the medical officer's quarters. 


_- “J wanted to speak to you about something,” said Dr. Snape. 
“What will you have? Just try that whisky, and take a 
cigar, or a pipe, whichever you please. Yes,’’ he repeated, “* when 
they were comfortably settled, ‘‘ I wanted to say something—it’s 


about your cousin, Lieutenant Huntingdon. 


You must not think 


me interfering, and I don’t want you to say anything, unless you 
see your way to do any good. Tell me, did you notice a very 
beautiful woman, who danced several times with your cousin ?”’ 


“ Yes.” 


“ Well, I wish he would not. 


I can trust you with a secret ; 


and, besides, it is not altogether a secret. The fact is, in India 
there was some “talk ’’ about your cousin and Mrs. Chichester. 


Of course, there is nothing odd in that! 


A woman could not read 


her Bible there, I believe, without some other women setting it 
about that she was carrying on flirtation with the station chap- 


lain. But in this case, the talk came to Captain Chichester’s ears- 


As arule, you know, scandal-mongers don’t tell the husbands; it 
would spoil the fun, and husbands never find these things out for 
themselves. 


Captain Chichester more than he cared to hear. 


It so happened, however, that some one did tell 
Chichester is 


half a madman, and drinks at times too; in fact, a man of very 


little judgment at any time. 


So what does he do, but order his 


wife to break off her acquaintanceship with Alfred Huntingdon, 
and I think he gave him a hint that the less he visited at his 
house the better he should be pleased. Now, your cousin isn’t a 
bad kind of fellow, although he won’t set the Thames on fire. I 
don’t think he ever meant any mischief. Between you and me, he 


_ spoke about Chichester’s conduct to me. 


He said it was all non- 


sense ; that Mrs. Chichester treated him like a boy,—‘ Considers 


me just a younger brother, you know,’ said your cousin; ‘ but as 
for flirting !’ ”’ 


_“Surely,”’ said Alfred, ‘‘a married lady may entertain a 
‘friendship for a gentleman without being suspected of wrong ?”’ 
‘Well, you know, I told him that I agreed with him in theory, 


And that if we were all bones and moral sentiments, and could go 
back to first principles, it would be all right; but, as the world 
went, Platonic friendships did not work, and that Chichester really 
had some right to interfere in his wife’s friendships. Alfred gave 
in at last, and promised to be very careful; but I rather think 


that Mrs, Chichester did not approve of such ridiculous scruples. 
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At any rate, when your cousin was ordered home to the depét 
there was a scene up at the Captain’s bungalow. It was hushed 
up, and the Captain and his wife were reconciled. Alfred came 
home, and I thought they might never meet again; bnt here jg 
Mrs. Chichester home by herself on account of her precious health 
and your cousin can’t keep away from her! I hope to goodness 
he has had no hand in getting her home.”’ 

“T’m sure he has not, Dr. Snape; I happen to know that 
Alfred wants to marry a cousin. He is not a man to carry ona 
flirtation with one woman while he is paying serious attentions to 
another.”’ 

“No,”’ replied Snape, “I don’t think he is; but he will have 
to be very careful. He may be going to get married, but Mrs, 
Chichester isn’t—she is married, don’t you see? and that makes a 
good deal of difference. There’s nothing to keep her from flirting. 
However, I daresay it will all come right; and now, if you won't 
take more grog, I think we will turn in.” 





- ” 


The Cloud and My Sorrow. 


THE CLOUD AND MY SORROW. 


I WANDERED away from the hum and the noise, _ 
From the crowd and the bustle of life, 

I wandered away from the dwellings of men, 
From their joys and their troubles and strife— 

I wandered along till their voices did cease, 

For my heart was a-weary and longed for peace— 


And wandering onward the country I reached, 
Brightly clothed in her raiment of green, 
Behind me I left all the troubles of men ; 
And I longed that my trouble had been 
With those I had left ’mid the noise and the din ; 
But still was it seated my bosom within. 


Then wearily, sadly, I laid me a-down, 
In the shade of a sycamore-tree, 
And gazing aloft at the azure blue vault, 
I gave way to my great misery— 
‘* Ah, when was there sorrow like this 1 endure— 
A sorrow for which there seems never a cure ? 


And gazing, I saw rising out of the West 
A dark cloud, of the blackness of night— 
And grimly and slowly it sail’d t’wards the sun, 
As it were, to extinguish its light ; 
Yet steady shone the bright orb over head 
Nor seemed at the cloud to feel terror or dread. 


And nearer, and nearer to Phoebus it drew, 
While its size slowly seemed to decrease, 
And nearer, and nearer, and ever more pale, 
Till its blackness turned white as a fleece ; 
The dark look of anger bad softened and gone, 
Unable to frown in the face of the sun. 
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The Cloud and My Sorrow. 


And smaller, and smaller, each moment it grew, 
And yet fainter and fainter the while, 

Till at last there remained but a fleecy white mist, 
Then it faded away in a smile ; 

And Ether was left without even a cloud, 

The glories of Phoebus, its Regent, to shroud. 


No longer I lay in the sycamore shade, 
But up rose with great joy in my heart, 

For nature, by means of the sun and the cloud, 
Her advice unto me did impart ; 

And now was I anxious her maxim to try 

The maxim I learnt as I gazed on the sky. 


Then back I returned to the dwellings of men, 
And my trouble I stared in the face, 

And it, like the cloud, at the glance of the sun 
Quickly melted, and vanished in space ; 

For out of the troubles which come upon earth 

Our fancy has given to half of them birth.” 


EDWARD S. GIBNEY. 
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